



































THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF CEFALU, SICILY. 
By GrorGe Husparb, F.S.A. | 7.) 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 30th March 1908. 


N reading.a Paper this evening on the Cathedral of Cefalu I propose to quote largely from 
a Paper | communicated to the Society of Antiquaries, and which subsequently appeared 
- in Archwologia in 1898. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining photographs of this 
cathedral, I regret that I am able to give so few illustrations ; but, as I shall treat the subject 
largely from an historical point of view, their omission, perhaps, may not be so noticeable. 
Ever since 1838, when Mr. Gally Knight published his Normans in Sicily, with a folio 
volume of drawings by Mr. George Moore who accompanied him on his Sicilian tour, the 
cathedral church of Cefalu has been known to antiquaries, and architectural students, as a most 
important example of the Early Sicilian Norman pointed style. In 18841 had the good fortune 
to be quarantined for nine months in Sicily, owing to an outbreak of cholera; and of these 
nine months I spent more than one of them at Cefalu, at that time some twenty miles distant 
from the nearest railway station. At Cefalu I spent my time making drawings and taking 
measurements of the cathedral. In 1896 I again visited the island for the purpose of 
correcting and completing the work I had commenced twelve years before, and now, after the 
lapse of yet another twelve years, I am pleased to lay before you such evidence as I have in 
support of the theory, that pointed Gothic work was derived from the pointed Norman work 
of Sicily, and particularly from Cefalu. Also to assign an exact date to those portions of the 
‘athedral of which the date has hitherto been only vaguely conjectured. 
The conquest of Sicily from the Saracens by the Normans, begun in 1062 with the capture 


of Messina, was not completed till 1090. The commencement, therefore, dates four years 

earlier, and closes four-and-twenty years later, than the conquest of England by William the 

Bastard. In Sicily the conquerors were confronted by some of the noblest architectural 

monuments of many successive civilisations. Sikel and Phenician, Greek and Carthaginian, 

Roman and Byzantine, Arab and Saracen, had all left behind them a series of architectural 

examples for grandeur and variety unequalled, within the same area, in any other part of 
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the world. The circumstances of the conquest, however, determined that the principal modi- 
fication which the Norman style underwent in Sicily should be derived from the Saracen. 
The conquerors adopted the pointed arch of the misbeliever, and their adoption of it, 1 venture 
to think, revolutionised the architecture of Christendom. Their adoption ot it in Sicily, 
indeed, was hardly a matter of deliberate choice. Dwelling in Saracen cities and towns and 
villages, surrounded on all hands by the pointed arch, in nearly all the domestic and religious 
buildings they had wrested from the Saracenic owners, the Normans in Sicily, long before 
they had begun to build houses and churches for themselves, had become thoroughly familiar 
with this form of construction ; and when they did begin to build for themselves, they naturally, 
and unconsciously, almost inevitably, adopted the pointed arch with which they were sur- 
rounded in their daily life. 

It is more than probable that the Norman conquerors employed the Saracenic workmen 
to execute their buildings. and these Saracenic workmen would doubtless adopt the pointed 
arch to which they were accustomed. I hope, however, to adduce some evidence to show 
that, though perhaps all the early buildings under the Norman conquerors were executed by 
the Saracens, there was one great and notable exception in the Cathedral Church of Cefalu. 

The earliest work under the Norman rulers is to be found in the Church of San Giovanni 
dei Leprosi at Palermo. This was built by Count Roger, the youngest of the Titan brood of 
the needy Norman knight Tancred de Hauteville Count Roger, who was throughout the 
leading spirit of the Norman Conquest, died in 1101, the uncrowned King of Sicily. 

Before dealing particularly with Cefalu, I propose quickly to review other work under the 
Norman rulers, in order to show the contrast of the absence of Norman influences in any of 
them, as compared with the distinctly Norman influence at Cefalu. 

Mr. Seth-Smith, in his admirable lecture, given at the Architectural Association, in 
December 1906, on the architecture of Sicily, savs that *‘ the first Norman church, 8. Giovanni 
dei Leprosi, was built outside the wall of Palermo, as early as 1071, by Robert Guiseard during 


his long siege. It is a Basilican plan, with areades of round arches over octagon piers, fully 
developed transept, not projecting beyond the side aisle walls, but rismg as high as the nave ; 
the central crossing is covered by a dome” [fig. 1]. From its Basilican plan and domed 


central crossing it is difficult, not to say impossible, to trace here any Norman influence. 

La Martorana, at Palermo, was built about 1129 by George of Antioch, the High Admiral 
of King Roger. From a plan prepared by Mr. Seth-Smith it will be seen that it is designed as 
a true Greek cross within a square tic. 2). There is no suggestion of the Latin cross, nor 
is there any distinctive Norman feature in the building. The interior shows the Saracenic 
pointed arch. 

San Cataldo, Palermo | fig. 3], of approximately the same date—viz. 1130—is likewise Greek 
in pian, with three domes over the nave. Here, again, there is no trace of a Norman origin. 

San Giovanni degli Eremiti has a curious T-shaped plan [fig. 4] showing a Byzantine 
origin: this church was completed in 1132. The late Mr. F. W. Bedford, in a letter to Mr. 
Phen? Spiers, considered that the present church was an addition to one of the Moorish 
mosques, of which, Mr. Spiers says, many existed in Palermo at the time of the Moorish 
dynasty. The exterior view does in no way suggest a Norman origin, nor is there any dis- 
tinctive Norman work in the interior. The cloisters, however, which are of a somewhat later 
date, undoubtedly show a Norman influence. 

La Capella Palatina, built 1132, is designed on the plan of a Roman basilica [fig. 5). 
So is Monreale|fig. 6), which was begun in 1174. 

All these churches are in or around Palermo; and Fergusson says, when speaking of 


them, that ‘ the Gothic feeling in Palermo is almost wholly wanting.” 
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All of these buildings were the work of Roger II., the first Norman crowned King of Sicily, 
except the earliest, San Giovanni dei Leprosi, which was built by his father, Count Roger. 

It will be noted that none of these churches are planned on the Latin cross. The whole 
conception in the designs, though built under Norman rulers, is quite alien to Norman 
influence. The cathedral of Messina, according to Gally Knight, was begun in 1098. Little, 
however, remains of the original structure, which externally shows no appearance of transepts. 

The cathedral church of Cefalti is one well deserving of more careful study than it has 
yet received. Cefalu lies on the north coast of Sicily, just fifty miles from Palermo on the 
west, and considerably more than that distance from Messina on the east. It is a medieval 
town, technically I suppose a city, built on the ledge of a rock, at the base of the cliff on which 
stood the ancient Cephaledium, itself, according to the late Professor Freeman, the successor 
of a prehistoric Sikel settlement. 

The buildings that formed part of the ancient city, composed of huge irregular blocks 
wedged immovably together, are still visible on the heights above the town, here and there 
pierced by openings made in later days by masons who trimmed and squared the stones 
through which the openings were made, and here and there carved a classic moulding above 
them for a label. Here and there, too, are additions, wrought by Roman hands, with small 
stones and a lavish amount of mortar, in strange contrast to the cyclopean work of their prede- 
cessors. The cathedral stands on rising ground at the end of the town, immediately under 
the cliff. At the eastern end the earth has been allowed to accumulate against the walls to 
a height of from sixteen to twenty feet, and the fig trees and cactuses that flourish on the 
encroaching soil render it still more difficult to obtain an impression of its full proportions. 
It was built, as [ have said, by the first Norman King of Sicily, who was crowned at Palermo 
on Christmas Day, 1130. 

The legend associated with the building of the cathedral is, that a sister of King Roger 
had married a Calabrian noble, who insulted and illtreated her, and that Roger, in the year 
following her marriage, led an armed force into his dominions on the mainland to punish his 
offending vassal and brother-in-law. He, however, miscalculated the power of the Calabrian 
nobles, and suffered a disastrous defeat at Nocera. Returning to Sicily for reinforcements, he 
was overtaken by a storm so threatening that he vowed if God should permit him to land alive 
he would build a church wherever he first set foot on shore. The ship at last found refuge in 
the wretched harbour of Cefalu, and in fulfilment of his vow the cathedral was begun in 1132. 
Such is the legend; but the charter of the foundation, still preserved in the episcopal archives, 
and dated 1145, makes no reference to the story. What seems certain is that Cefalu was made 
an episcopal see in 1130, and the cathedral church was begun in 1132. 

I find that Professor Willis, the distinguished authority on Gothic architecture, gives the 
name of the founder as Roger I., which is obviously in error for Roger II., and he attributes 
the date of the cathedral to 1146. Professor Willis is probably quoting from Letters of an 
Architect from France, Italy, and Greece. by Joseph Woods, who published his work in 1828. 
Mr. Woods does not support his statement as to the date by any evidence. All other authorities 
are against him, including Dehio and von Bezold, and that careful recorder, Gally Knight, 
who says, “ The peculiar interest which is attached to the cathedral of Cefalu arises from the 
vertainty of the date,” which he puts at 1132. 

King Roger laid out his cathedral on no mean scale. The general plan is the Latin 
cross, with three apses at the east end. By internal measurements the total length is 
217 feet 2 inches, and the width across the nave and aisles 89 feet 7 inches, while the width 
across the transepts is 124 feet 6 inches. The nave is just twice the width of the aisle. 

By a comparison of the Latin-cross plan of Cefalu with the domed buildings and Basilican 
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plan of S. Giovanni dei Leprosi, or the true Greek cross of La Martorana and San Cataldo, 
or the Byzantine plan of San Giovanni degli Eremiti, the impression that Cefalu is the only 
distinctive Gothic plan becomes apparent. 

From the purely Gothic peculiarities which single out Cefalu from other contemporaneous 
work in Sicily, in my opinion, it may be inferred that Cefalu was built by Norman and not 
by Saracenic masons. The bearing of this point, in the conclusions I adduce, is to with- 
draw Cefalu from the category of Sara- 
cenic Norman work, and to suggest that 
it would be more correctly included 
amongst Gothic buildings. 

The nave, as is usual in Norman 
work of the period, has an open timber 
roof; but the choir and south transept 
are vaulted and groined. The groin- 
ing of the choir is here not simply an 
intersection of the vaulting planes, as 
is characteristic of Roman vaulting or —————_—_—__#i-— 
early Norman vaulting, and indeed Sara- << — + — 









cenic; for the intersections in the 
pointed groined work are marked by 


cenurecesses 


projecting ribs which are peculiarly . 
characteristic of Gothic work. Mr. John ls 
Bilson, in his admirable lecture deli- ; o 
vered in this room just nine years ago,* “ ; 
dealt very exhaustively with the ques- P : 
tion of early vaulting in England and creer reer 





in France. In this lecture he attempted 
to show, and I think clearly demon- 
strated, that ribbed vaulting was adopted 
in England before it appeared in France. 
In the earliest examples in both coun- 
tries the vaulting arches were as nearly 
round as the circumstances would per- 
mit in any vaulting over oblong areas. 

The earliest example of a pointed 
arch being introduced in vaulting, Mr. 
Bilson considers, is in the vaulting over 
the nave of Durham Cathedral, which 
was probably carried out between 1128 
and 1133, but here the semicircircular 
curved ribs are employed for the dia- 
gonal arches, and the transverse ribs 
become pointed almost as a matter of course. Abbot Suger’s vaults beneath the western 
towers of St. Denis appear to be true pointed ribbed vaults, and these were erected between 
1137 and 1140. The first example of true pointed vaulting in England probably appears 
over the aisles at Malmesbury Abbey Church between 1140 and 1150. 

I have not found any authority quoting the vaulting at Cefalu, which is quadripartite, ribbed, 





FIG, 7.—CEFALU CATHEDRAL: PLAN, MEASURED AND DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR, 1884, 


* « Beginnings of Gothic Architecture” [Journat R.LB.A., 11th and 25th March 1899. 
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and pointed. Seeing that Cefalu was begun in 1132, it may be assumed that the eastern apse 
was completed in five years. Thus the vaulting of the choir at Cefalu would be completed in 
the verv vear that a similar kind of vaulting was adopted at St. Denis by Abbot Suger. St, 
Denis is generally accepted as the earliest form of true Gothic vaulting ; but there appears to be 
considerable probability that the Sicilian example is still earlier. 

If this view of the Cefali vaulting is correct, its importance is far-reaching; for, as 
Fergusson in his History of Architecture says, “ vaulting was the real formative idea of the 
Gothic stvle, and it continued to be its most marked characteristic during the continuance of 
the style.” 

Mr. Seth-Smith, when he visited Cefalu, was much struck by the lofty choir opening into 
the nave: a feature he regards as elsewhere unknown south of the Alps. It will be noticed 
that in the south transept, below 
the groining and above the clere- 
story windows, is a gallery or 
triforium. This triforium is dis- 
tinctly a Norman characteristic, 
and is not, I fancy, to be met with 
in any other church of the period 
in Sicily. 

The special and predominant 
feature in the church is the pointed 
arch. The nave arches are pointed, 
so are the arches at the intersection 
of the nave and transepts, and the 
arch between the nave and choir. 
The arch between the nave and 
crossing of the transepts is pointed 
ul aH and curiously stilted ; the arches 
I lI ee = 4 Ee of the apses and over the windows 
secs MS SF ae are pointed ; in fact, the whole of 
—~s= S the original structural arches are 
pointed throughout the church, 
excepting the small round arches 
of the gallery or triforium between 
the roof vaulting and clerestory 
windows in the south transept. 
The highly enriched west entrance, 
in which the circular arch occurs, 





F1G, &—CEFALUY CATHEDRAL | IN ar, is a later alteration or addition. 

The sixteen monolithic columns of 

the nave are of granite, with the exception of one which is of cipollino: they are surmounted 
by Romanesque capitals suggesting Corinthian influences. 

The capitals of the pillars at the intersection of the nave and transepts are distinctly 
Norman. ‘They are no less than six feet in height, and the lower portion of the northern 
vapital is surrounded with a double belt of foliage, crudely worked, supporting human figures, 
about three feet high. 

At the entrance into the choir are two white marble thrones decorated with mosaic. Over 
the one on the right is inscribed ‘‘ Sedes episcopalis,” and over the left ‘‘ Sedes regia.” The 
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two ambos, standing each on columns and enriched with mosaic, are also, fortunately, left 
intact in their original position. 

The east window is a single tall lancet. In all cases the windows are small, a feature of 
Norman work which the latitude of Cefalu probably induced the architect somewhat to 
exaggerate. 

The interior of the church is comparatively plain, with the exception of the central apse 
at the east end. This has been decorated with mosaic, which for grandeur of conception and 
perfection of execution has perhaps no equal. 

Monreale, La Capella Palatina, and St. Mark’s at Venice are generally considered to 
contain the finest examples of mosaics in Europe; but there is no figure in any of them to 






CEFALU CATHEDRAL, SICILY. 
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equal the great mosaic head of our Lord at Cefalu. The whole of the upper portion of the 
apse is glorified by a half figure cf Christ with two fingers half raised as in blessing. Nowhere 
have I seen such impressive gravity as this great Christ looking down from the apse. Below 
the figure is a tier of winged angels with Christ again represented in their certre ; below these 
are the Twelve Apostles, the whole being set upon a golden background. Around the apse 
arch, likewise worked in mosaic, is the following inscription :— 

FACTUS HOMO FACTOR HOMINIS FACTIQUE REDEMPTOR 


JUDICO CORPOREUS CORPORA CORDA DEUS 


which may be translated, “ Made man, the Maker of man and Redeemer of him | made, 
[, the corporeal God, judge both bodies and souls.” 
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There is no aping the effect of Christianity in this twelfth-century mosaic: its grandeur 
comes from the profound faith of these Sicilian or Byzantine Greeks who wrought it. Their 
work has remained impressive through the centuries, and still continues to impress the 
beholders with the earnest reality of medizval belief. 


Fic. 11.—CRFALU CATHEDRAL, SICILY. 
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Architecture is always an expression of faith, and as we judge these monuments of the 
past, so will those who follow us judge our works of to-day. But our works are not of the 
imperishable nature of Cefalu, nor is there the same strong faith to inspire them. The great 
stained east windows of our cathedrals in North-West Europe are altogether unrivalled in 
Sicily, but no window I have ever seen approaches in impressive grandeur the great Cefalu 
Christ, looking down the church from the eastern half dome of the presbytery. 


—— 
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Externally the east front is much enriched. The upper portion, with the exception of the 
central apse, is surrounded by a row of circular interlacing arches with the Norman chevron 
The two small lateral apses, which terminate at a much lower level, are enriched 
nder twin shafts, and above these interlacing arches is 
The central apse is surrounded by 


moulding. 
by interlacing arches supported o1 
a series of small semicircles resting on grotesque heads. 
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a row of small pointed arches, supported by a curiously wrought arrangement of slender twin 
The predominating influence in the 


columns, with alternate corbels between each pair. 
general design and in the details of this east elevation is as unmistakably Norman, 
predominant influence is Saracenic in the designs of the other examples of work carried out 


under Norman rulers in Sicily. 





as the 
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The whole of the interior, with only a few insignificant exceptions, besides the roof of 
the nave, remains as it was left by the original builders ; as is also, fortunately, the case with 
the beautiful cloister on the north side of the church. The arcades of this cloister are formed 
by plain pointed arches resting on coupled columns covered with a variety of elaborate 
patterns. The capitals of the columns are all different. Some have figures, others are very 
close imitations of the Greek; all are of marble and beautifully executed. Rows of more 
fanciful columns and capitals it would be difficult to find. For instance, the columns in one 
couplet, as though forgetful of their proper purpose, spring off at sharp angles, and, after 
curling round each other, return again to their vertical line to support their capitals. The 
capitals themselves throughout are all alive with Romanesque imaginings—human beings 
struggling amid luxuriant vegetation, griffins with big wings, beasts and creeping things 
innumerable comporting themselves, each after his own kind, in a manner generally 
grotesque, always artistic. 

Here the monks lived their daily life amidst the pleasing general levity of the details of 
these beautiful cloisters, which are in striking contrast to the stern gravity of design in the 
body of the church. Externally the west facade presents an extremely massive appearance, 
with its two solid square towers, one hundred feet high, terminating the north and south 
aisles. No plinth, buttress, string-course, or any attempt at ornament detracts from their 
absolute plain squareness, except a row of semicircular arches as a cornice under the battle- 
menting of the north tower, and a billet moulding under the curiously devised battlements on 
the south tower. One or two windows alone give relief to these massive structures, and these 
windows are curious. We have here two small semicircular arches supported at their spring- 
ing bya small shaft with a Norman capital, and these two semicircular arches are surmounted 
by an equilateral pointed arch. 

On the top of the towers are small turrets with battlements of a truly Saracenic design. 
In bright contrast to these sombre towers the west wall of the nave, between them, is very 
striking. The total height of this wall is 69 feet; the upper portion is decorated by an 
arcade of Norman arches with the distinctive Norman zigzag mouldings, supported on small 
columns, having Norman capitals of different designs. Below this arcade is a row of inter- 
lacing pointed arches broken in the centre by the west window. ‘This window, the only one 
of any size in the church, is 22 feet 6 inches high and 17 feet wide. It is pointed, and 
enriched with Norman mouldings. A porch extends between the two towers. It is composed 
of three arches, the centre one being round and the two side ones pointed. The roof of the 
porch is pointed and groined. To quote Mr. Gally Knight, “The west portal is remarkably 
curious. It is a semicircle, within a pediment, resting on plain pilasters. The moulding of 
the pediment is an imitation of the acanthus. The portal has five enriched facie with a 
bead at the edge. 

“ On the outside moulding is an enriched scroll, terminating with animals ; on the next 
is the egg-and-tongue pattern ; on the third, figures and pateras ; on the fourth, interlacing 
foliage ; and on the facia, next the door, appears the Norman chevron. The portal and pedi- 
ment are of white marble.” 

The west wall and porch are, as will be seen, of a somewhat different character from the 
rest of the church, and are, in fact, the work of a later designer, whose name may, or may not, be 
found in an inscription to which public attention was first directed by Professor Salinas, the most 
eminent Sicilian antiquary, in a Paper read before the Sicilian Society of Historic Archeology 
in 1880. It is cut in the lower order of the second arch in the arcade to the spectator’s right 
of the west window above the porch. I copied it carefully myself in 1884, not having at that 
time seen Professor Salinas’s Paper. It reads : 
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ANNO DOMINICE INCARNACIONIS M°C°C’XL MENSE AUGUSTI 


—_ 


XIII INDICCIONE PER MANUS JOHANNIS PANICTERA. 


In English it reads: “In the year of the incarnation of our Lord 1240, in the month of 
August, in the thirteenth indiction by the hand of Giovanni Panictera.” 

From this it appears that the western wall and porch were built almost exactly a century 
later than the body of the church, and what is strange is that, although both are pointed, the 
newer work relapses more frequently into the use of the circular Norman arch. 

In order not to break the chronological order of construction, I have omitted, until now, 
any description of the wooden roof of the nave, which in its present form dates from a few 
years later than the west wall and porch. It is, as is often the case in English churches, 
flatter than the original one, as is evidenced by the indications on the external wall where the 
line of the steeper pitched roof abutted. Probably also, as in the majority of English cases, 
such of the rafters of the original roof as could, by cutting off the decayed ends, be made 
available, as well as the timbers still sound, were employed in the construction of the new roof. 

However this may be, by a strange coincidence of luck, the date of the present roof is as 
accurately determined as that of the original cathedral or that of the western wall or porch. 
On two of the great beams are inscriptions recording the name of the benefactor who repaired 
it, and the year in which the work was executed. I made careful transcripts of these inscrip- 
tions, which, owing to the unusual form of certain letters and the extraordinary contractions 
of the words, appeared to baftle all efforts to decipher them; but by the kind help of Dr. 
Sebastian Evans I am now able to lay before the Institute, not only my original transcripts, 
but the full text in Latin. 


+REGNA'ILVAR: OONOMOICETORECE 
MAN R’ RE G-SIGERIOVACECCOES 
HER'O-XXMERFR Fi.€* Kee P KO 


REGNANTE ILLUSTRISSIMO DOMINO NOSTRO INCLITO REGE MANFREDO REGE SICILIE ANNO V'° MAGNIFICUS 


COMES HENRICUS DE VIGINTIMILLIA REPARARI FECIT TECTUM HUJUS ECCLESIE PER HOC OPUS 
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In English this reads: “In the reign of our most illustrious Lord the renowned King 
Manfred, King of Sicily, in the fifth year, the magnificent Count Henry of Vintimiglia made 
the roof of this church be repaired by this work.” 

The second inscription :— 


+ AMO-DAIMCC-LX1II-MNSIVNVIID REG 


HERO-DNO-NR O-R EG EMaN RO'ANOV DNO-ROVMFHOP 


ANNO DOMINI M CC.LXIII MENSIS JUNII VI IDUS REGNANTE ILLUSTRISSIMO DOMINO NOSTRO REGE 
MANFREDO ANNO V‘° DOMINO [in error for DOMINUS| HENRICUS DE VIGINTIMILLIA FECIT HOC OPUS 


In English: “In the year of our Lord 1263, on the sixth of the Ides of the month of June 
(t.e. June 8), in the reign of our most illustrious Lord King Manfred, in tne fifth year, the 
Lord Henry of Vintimiglia made this work.” 

In his Paper already quoted Prof. Salinas refers to these inscriptions, of which he read 
the date correctly, though he was puzzled by the count’s name, and adds that the cathedral 
church appears to have been urgently in need of repair long before that date. In 1232, in 
fact, Bishop Arduino II. was accused of having wasted the goods of the church without having 
spent anything upon it. The bishop made answer that most of the 70,000 tari he was said 
to have made away with in the course of seven years, had been spent in repairing the bishop’s 
houses, and that he had already begun to repair the cathedral itself. It seems probable that 
the west wall and other works completed in 1240 were those which the prodigal bishop had 
thus begun in 1232. 

In order to carry out these works a portion of the roof must have been temporarily 
removed, but the bishop’s funds seem to have been exhausted by the repairs of the western 
front, and the roof had to wait till the magnificent Count Henry de Vigintimillia came forward 
with his magnificent subscription in 1263. 

It is extremely interesting to find such inscriptions upon ancient buildings. To find the 
date absolutely determined, to have on record the names of the artists employed and the 
circumstances in connection with the building, are all matters which give a particular interest 
to Cefalu ; and such records might with much advantage be more generally followed in the 
present day. 

The generally accepted view that Cefalu, like other works built under the Norman rulers, 
was constructed by Saracenic workmen does not seem to me to be warranted by the evidence 
of the building. Not only do we get the distinctive Norman characteristic details, such as the 
zigzag or chevron moulding, the billet moulding, and the interlacing Norman arches, but we 
also find a pure distinctive Norman character in many of the capitals of the columns. The 

vaulting and groining of the choir and south transept is characteristically Gothic in its treat- 

ment, as distinct from the Saracenic vaulting. These details, taken in conjunction with the 
fact that this building is designed on the plan of the Latin cross, differentiate it from all 
others in Sicily built under Norman rulers, and, in my opinion, go far to show that 
Norman hands, and not Saracenic, laboured upon the structure. 

In further support of this theory I desire to direct the attention of members to another 
fact which has hitherto escaped observation. The stones of the fabric are besprinkled with 
masons’ marks, of which I have noted down some fifty. By a careful search I have no 
doubt that a vast number of them would be found to be reproduced upon medieval buildings 
throughout Europe. As it is, I have noted down a few from Canterbury, Lincoln, and 
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Fountains, which in some cases are precisely similar to those at Cefalu, and others bear a 
strong similarity. 


[ doubt whether there is any definite knowledge on this curious feature in masonry. It 


is, however, worth recording, that the members of the Worshipful Company of Masons in the 
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City of London used to aft 


x their signs against their signatures in the books of the company, 
and many of these signs are common signs on buildings from a very early date down to the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. 
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If there were a brotherhood amongst masons in which the sign of the father was adopted 
by the son, then it becomes possible to understand the long-continued adoption of specific and 
similar devices. Wandering gangs of adopted masons doubtless congregated wherever im- 
portant works were in progress, and they evidently affixed their signs on the stones they wrought 
and dressed. The sons, no doubt being brought up to the trade of their fathers, might wander 
off to a distant country where they would chisel the sign of their fathers upon their work. 
Some such theory as this could, I fancy, alone account for the small refinements in the de- 
velopment of Gothic details, and it is entirely in harmony with the testimony of the evidence 
of the stones themselves. 

It is of course conceivable that such an alien race as the Saracens may have been 
accepted into the brotherhood ; but I submit that it is unlikely, and, so far as my investigations 
have gone, there is nothing to bear out that view. Nowhere have | found masons’ marks on 
the stones of other buildings erected in Sicily under the Norman rulers, and this fact, taken 
in conjunction with their purely Saracenic appearance, differentiates them from Cefalu. 
Cefalu, with its Norman details and its abundance of masons’ marks, is singled out, and 1] 
submit the evidence goes far to show that this building is essentially a Gothic building erected 
by Norman masons. 

If this view be accepted, then Cefalu must be accorded the highest position in the history 
of Gothie architecture. Here we have a building which was commenced in 1132, built by 
the Normans entirely with the pointed arch, with only one or two insignificant exceptions. 
Possibly nowhere can a parallel to this be pointed out. The celebrated Abbot Suger when 
he rebuilt the nave and west front of St. Denis in 1140 adopted the round and pointed arch 
almost indiscriminately ; the eastern portion, built in 1144, is all pointed, except the crypt. 
This building is, I believe, the one usually accepted as being the earliest example of the tran- 
sition from the round to the pointed style. 

Chartres is perhaps the next building designed with the pointed arch; the west front is 
probably nearly contemporaneous with Suger’s work. The towers were certainly in progress 
in 1145. Sens, the forerunner of Canterbury, in which the pointed arch predominates, was 
dedicated in 1167. 

If the pointed arch is the right sign manual of Gothic, as the round arch is the right 
sign manual of Romanesque, then Cefalti appears to be the first church to mark that distinction 
in style. By these statements I do not want it to be understood that the pointed arch was 
unknown in France and England. What was known in one Norman province would probably 
be known in all, and there are no doubt very early examples of the pointed arch being intro- 
duced into both countries, while the pure Norman or Romanesque was the prevailing style. 
That the pointed arch may be the inevitable development from the round arch is perhaps 
undeniable. The advantage of the pointed arch in vaulting over oblong areas was recognised 
before the pointed arch was adopted as a style. 

The point I do wish to emphasise is that at Cefalu the Norman, or in this case the 
Gothic, pointed arch was used probably as a distinct style at an earlier date than in any 
other building. 

That the Norman Sicilian pointed arch is the earliest there can be no doubt. The ties 
of kinship, language, and nationality among the Normans of England, France, and Sicily 
were as yet far from being finally broken. All were members of a Church the organisation of 
which may almost be said to have been constructed on the interchangeable principle, so 
frequently were the clerks of all grades transferred to all parts of Christendom, and most 
frequently of all from one Norman territory to another. This principle, as I have before 
suggested, appears to have been the custom among the masons. Of all the theories yet 
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advanced as to the origin of the pointed style in North-West Europe, that which derives it 
from the Sicilian, as the Sicilian was itself derived from the Saracenic, seems to offer fewer 
difficulties, and to be more in accordance with the probabilities of the case than any other that 
has been propounded. 

Of work belonging to a later date at Cefalu there is practically none. The only other 
object of interest is a massive silver altar and altar-piece, of Renaissance design, in the north 
apse. Its erection was doubtless due 
to the piety of a good ecclesiastic. 
Its preservation intact to this day is 
a striking testimony to the well-known 
piety of the Sicilian brigand. 

Two early monuments formerly 
in the church are still preserved else- 
where. In the cathedral church at 
Palermo stand four magnificent tombs 
for the Norman kings. They are 
exactly alike in design, except that 
two have been executed in white 
marble inlaid with mosaics, and two 
have been composed entirely of por- 
phyry. Each is a large sarcophagus 
on a pedestal under a marble roof 
supported by four pillars. The sub- 
jection of the conquered race is typified 
in a manner, not without its pathos, 
by the four kneeling Saracens sup- 
porting the sarcophagus of King 

toger, who had intended to be buried 

at Cefalu. The two porphyry tombs 
were placed by King Roger in the 
Cathedral of Cefalu, but were after- 
wards removed to Palermo by the 
Emperor Frederic II. to receive his 
father’s body and his own. 

I am aware that I have not got 
the support of the highest authorities 
in the history of architecture when advancing my claim that Cefalu is essentially a Gothic 
building, and that it should take precedence above all others as the forerunner of our Gothic 
styles. 

Fergusson, with his encyclopedic knowledge, may perhaps be writing about Cefalu from 
personal inspection of the building ; but I am inclined to think, from his references to Gally 
Knight for information, that he had not seen the building himself. Speaking of Cefalu he 
says: “It was commenced by King Roger in 1131. It is 230 feet long by 90 feet wide. The 
choir and transepts are vaulted and groined; the nave has a wooden roof; all the arches are 
pointed ; and with its two western towers it displays more Gothic feeling than any other 
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FIG. 14.—TOMB OF ROGER, NORMAN KING OF SICILY PALERMO CATHEDRAL. 


church in Sicily.” 
If Fergusson had stopped here, his remarks would, I think, be generally accepted ; 
but on the following page he states; ‘* The pointed arch there,” that is, in Sicily, “never was 
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either a vaulting or constructive expedient.” I submit that at Cefalu it is used in the chancel 
directly as a vaulting and constructive expedient, precisely as in France and in England later 
in the century. 

Further on, Fergusson says, while still speaking of the Sicilian pointed arch: “It was 
used currently in Sicily by the Moors, and in Palermo and elsewhere became so essential a 
part of the architecture of the day that it was employed as a matter of course in the churches ; 


but it was not introduced by the Normans, nor was it carried by them from Sicily to France.” 











FIG, 15,—CEFALU CATHEDRAL: VIEW FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


Of course it was not introduced by the Normans, but I submit, with all respect, that they 
may very probably have introduced into France the new style originating in Sicily. It is 
difficult to conceive that Cefalu had no influence on St. Denis, which was built in a similar 
style to Cefalu, and only some twelve vears subsequently. The close connection between one 
Norman province and another is curiously exemplified in a notable and historical instance. 
Before 1170, or possibly in that year, Henry II. of England offered the hand of one of 
his daughters—then in her sixth year—to William the Good of Sicily, and William seems to 
have thankfully accepted the proposal. There is no record extant of the manner in which 
this proposal was conveyed to William the Good, the Norman King of Sicily; but we can 
3 C 
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hardly be wrong in assuming that the envoy was an ecclesiastical dignitary with sundry learned 
clerks, quite possibly an architect among them, in his train. It was not, however, till 1176 
that the little Plantagenet princess, then having attained her twelfth year, was actually 
despatched to Sicily to be married to William. When she sailed she was accompanied by 
an escort worthy of a daughter of England and a bride of Sicily. Among the ecclesiastics 
who accompanied her were John, Bishop of Norwich, and Parisius, Archdeacon of Rochester ; 
while on her arrival at Palermo the env 


| 


oys were joined by Giles, Bishop of Evreux, and other 
dignitaries from Henry’s dominions over sea. The wedding and coronation took place amidst 
1177 in the Capella Palatina of King Roger’s 
building at Palermo, Waldo, Bishop of Cefalu, being one of the witnesses to the marriage 
settlement. 


unexampled rejoicings on 13th February 


This surely is very strong hist 


ical evidence of a close connection between Sicily and 
ud, | submit, should be taken into consideration in placing Cefalu 
in its proper position in the history of architecture. 


the mainland of Europe, i 


The special points of interest to which Iam anxious to direct the attention of the Institute 
are these: First, the certainty of the dates at which the several portions were constructed. 
The body of the church, with the cloister, was certainly begun in 1132; the west front, 
between the towers, was certainly far advanced, if not finished, in 1240; and the roof of the 
nave was certainly repaired in 1263. The second point is the fact that the original church 
was built throughout by the Normans in the pointed style at a date probably anterior to any 
other on the mainland of Europe. Also that the general Gothic appearance of the elevations, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that the stones of the building bear in some cases 
precisely similar masons’ marks to those found on purely Gothic buildings, justifies a recog- 
nition of this building as a Gothic work. 

I have to express my grateful acknowledgments to Mr. Theodore Fyfe, who has kindly 
supplied the view of the cathedral from the N.E., which I give on the preceding page. 
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Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
Mr. W. HOWARD SETH-SMITH [F.} said 
he rose with very great pleasure to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hubbard for his 
admirable Paper. Mr. Hubbard had added to his 
archeological knowledge immense boldness in 
the proposition he had laid before them that 
evening. He (Mr. Seth-Smith) was afraid that in 
taking part in a discussion on the subject he 
should expose his ignorance of the church of 
Cefalt. He had had the privilege of seeing it, but 
only for a day, whereas Mr. Hubbard had spent 
weeks, not only in taking notes of the building in 
every particular, but in making a most elaborate 
and beautiful set of drawings, of which they had 
had the benefit at that meeting. Mr. Seth-Smith 
went on to say that he had not expected to be able 
to be present that evening, and that he had jotted 
down a few notes with the intention of forwarding 
them to be read at the meeting. With the Chair- 
man’s permission he would now read his criticism of 
the Paper. Mr. Seth-Smith then read as follows: 

Mr. Hubbard’s theory that the pointed Gothic 
style is derived from Norman Sicilian is so 
startling, and the argument with which he seeks 
to prove this point so interesting, that the evening 
could not be other than an important one. Had 
Mr. Hubbard gone no further than to declare, as 
he does, that the Northern Gothic pointed arch 
was derived from the Saracens through the Norman 
occupation of Sicily, we might have found it difti- 
cult to prove the contrary, but if, as he argues, the 
pointed arch is the sign manual of Gothic, then 
the Gothic style is Saracenic, and a great deal of 
writing and teaching will be undone! ‘To most of 
our minds, however, the pointed arch is rather a 
happy coincidence in the production of Gothic 
art, giving it its wsthetic character; but the 
raison @étre of that style is scientific invention in 
building construction (as indeed of nearly all 
styles), and we should need more evidence than 
even Mr. Hubbard’s ingenious mind has adduced in 
his Paper to convince us that Geo. Gilbert Scott's 
closely reasoned theory of the development of the 
Gothic out of Romanesque forms by Normans in 
France is not the true and only one, and there is 
no trace of this system of construction in Cefalt or 
elsewhere in Sicily. 

Let usexamine Mr. Hubbard’s points in support 
of his declaration in the order of their importance 
as he himself does. 

1. That the Cefali plan is that of the Roman 
CYrOSS -— 

Here he is, I think, quite correct in stating that 
this church is the earliest in Sicily in which this 
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FOREGOING PAPER. 


Vice-President, in the Chair. 


form of planning was adopted ; but does this prove 
its Gothic origin? Surely the Normans were not 
only familiar with this plan in a high state of deve- 
lopment in the ‘‘ Ile de France,”’ but also as being 
the almost universally adopted plan of the Western 
Church throughout Europe. Inall probability the 
Norman kings of Sicily were compelled, during 
the first fifty years or so of their occupation, by a 
policy of expediency (popularity, ignorance of the 
Saracenic architects’ operatives of any other than 
the Eastern type of plan and construction) to 
adhere to the local conditions; but when Roger the 
Good was crowned in 1180 and began the palace 
royal and chapel in Palermo, he was more inde- 
pendent. The transeptal plan with choir was 
impracticable in the middle of the premier é/age of 
the Palatinate palace, but he felt free to plan his 
Cefalti. Cathedra! (which, as Mr. Hubbard tells us, 
was precisely contemporary) on a mcre episcopal 
scale. The choir of the former however, 
emphasised by a dome, as is the crossing of 
Cefal, and its aisles are vaulted. The cathedral 
of Monreale, cloisters and all, was an enlargement 
and an enrichment of the Cefalt conception— 
Palermo Cathedral (before its internal ruin by the 
Palladian school) the same. From Roger’s accession 
onwards no other church plan seems to have been 
admissible. 

2. That the choir and south transept are of 
groined vaulting, quad) ipartite, ribbed, and 
pointed, like parts of St. Denis, which are con- 
temporary. The exterior of the eastern central 
apse is decorated by interlacing arches with 
the Norman chevron moulding, and above the 
similar interlacing arches on the small lateral 
apses are small semicircles resting on grotesque 
heads. The coupled window arches in the towers 
spring from a small shaft with a Norman capital, 
and there is a billet moulding under the battle- 
ments. On the west wall are seen the Norman 
zigzag. These facts are, to my mind, the strongest 
arguments he has adduced for the distinctively 
Norman origin of the church. The minute care 
Mr. Hubbard has given to the structure forbids 
our suspecting these vaults to be a later insertion ; 
and if original, they may prove, at any rate, that a 
Norman architect was employed, and his discovery 
of masons’ marks also seems to be good evidence 
that a number of Norman operatives worked under 
such direction. 

3. That there is a triforium gallery above 
the clerestory windows and below the groined roof 
in the south transept, and that the caps of 
the columns at the intersection of the nave and 
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transepts are distinctly Norman, their lower por- 
tion being surrounded by a crudely worked doubl 
belt of foliage supporting human figures. These 
features, as also the grotesque carvings supporting 
the label of the pediment over the main west 
entrance, point, in my judgment, much more to 
the imaginative North Italian Romanesque influ- 
ence than to that of Northern France. ‘The 
remark applies to the cloister, which is a truly 
wonderful work of art, but may have been carved 
by Greek sculptors. 

To sum up these friendly Mr. 
Hubbard seems to have given us strong evidence 
in support of his theory that King Roger employed 
Normans to design and, in part at any rate, to 
execute this first of the great Sicilian cathedrals, 
but not sufficient to prove that its style is Gothic. 
Twosuch contemporary worksas the Capella Palatina 
and this church would seem important enough to 
demand special advice and skill being imported 
from home ; and as so many of the special features, 
such as the Roman plan, the interlacing apse 
arcades, and the chevron and billet mouldings, are 
profusely used in the later Palermo Cathedral and 
in Monreale, we find a subsequent continuation of 
this Northern (whether Italian or French) influ- 
ence in fusion with the traditional Saracenic arch, 
vault, dome, battlements, and Greek-carved enrich- 
ments and Greek mosaics, and it is most 
successful fusion of styles which creates so deep 
an interest in, and admiration of, Norman Sicilian 
architecture. 

Mr. EDMUND KIRBY [F.), President of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, said he should 
not have interposed in the discussion but for the 
fact that he had so lately as last December been in 
Cefali. He had great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks for Mr. Hubbard’s excellent and 
suggestive Paper. It occurred to him that in order 
to follow his suggestion and theories with clearness 
they should try to remember how the Norman in- 
fluence came into Sicily. In 1003 one Drogo, a 
Norman knight, who had been on a pilgrimage to 
Palestine, was landed at Salerno, and was received 
with hospitality by the reigning duke. This prince, 
as usual in those days, had his “little war’ on 
hand, and the Norman knight espoused his cause, 
and showed that courage which distinguished his 
race at that period. His valour indeed helped to 
turn the tide of victory in favour of his host. 
When he thought of going home his per- 
suaded him to remain and settle there, offering 
him various rewards. Finding that he got power 
and that it was pleasant to be there, the knight in- 
vited his friends in Normandy to come over and 
help him in other wars that were going on. That 
was the beginning of the Normans. They came 
over, and it was a remarkable thing that from 
Hauteville in Normandy there came twelve knights 
of Norman blood to settle in those parts. 
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Wherever these knights went they showed their 
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prowess in war, and their prowess was rewarded 
by power and possessions. ‘T'o cut a long story 
short, their descendants from the mainland looked 
with longing eyes on the Sicilian mountains, 
and they decided that the island must be a de- 
lightful place to possess. As there were divisions 
in Sicily amongst the Saracens who then occupied 
the island, the help of these powerful northerners 
was invoked, about the year 1062, by one of the 
belligerent sides. They went over from Italy, and 
after gaining some victories they took part of Sicily, 
and eventually became conquerors of the whole 
island. What was important for our notice about 
this conquest was that they always respected the 
religion, customs, and trades of the conquered. For 
example, for mutual protection in Palermo itself 
they divided the city in such a way that the Saracens 
lived together in one quarter and their origi- 
nal laws and customs were upheld and respected. 
This happened also with the Greek inhabitants 
and those Italians who came into the island after- 
wards. ‘The Normans also had their own laws 
and retained their own customs. Notwithstand- 
ing these differences all went on in a happy and 
harmonious way. It might help Mr. Hubbard’s 
argument to remember that the Saracens were 
an important native majority of the country, and 
that they were the traditional masters of the 
building arts and trades: consequently what- 
ever building was required could not be carried 
out without the aid of the Saracens. Notwith- 
standing this fact one might be in full agreement 
with Mr. Hubbard in the contention he had 
so ingeniously put forward that evening about the 
curious introduction of Norman side by side with 
the Saracenic work. The following circumstance 
would assist in explaining how it happened. One 
of the early Norman dukes determined to build a 
church, and naturally his thoughts turned to his 
beautiful churches and skilful builders of the north. 
The Normans were always great builders, and the 
duke sent to Normandy to invite an expert to come 
out to Sicily and help in the proposed building 
operations. A Norman bishop and a lover of 
architecture responded, and brought with him no 
doubt a master of works, master masons, and other 
artificers. When these newcomers set to work 
they were evidently imbued, as might be expected 
from their training, with the beauties of the 
Norman style, and were so convinced of its 
superiority that its introduction into the buildings 
erected under their charge was a natural sequence. 
[t was simply undefiled Norman, just as in the 
same manner it was brought into England. At 
this period the arches and groining erected in 
England and Normandy were all rounded in shape. 
In Sicily the newcomers saw the Saracenic pointed 
arch for the first time, accepted its novelty, and 
adopted it for all future arcades, &c. Hence Mr. 
Hubbard had strong ground for his contention that 
this absorption of the new discovery led to its adop- 
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tion by the architects or masons of France and the 
north. To an Englishman travelling in a far-off 
foreign land the sight of the chevron so familiar in 
the Norman work of old English churches and 
cathedrals came to him as a pleasant and retresh- 
ing surprise. Not only was pure Norman work 
visible at Cefalu, but also on the west door of Mon- 
reale Cathedral and at Palermo Cathedral. On 
the west front of Palermo Cathedral there was 
a window that might be seen in England at 
Iftley and other Norman churches. It was so 
mixed up with the Saracenic work that one felt 
that the workmen being native craftsmen were per- 
mitted to adhere to their Saracenic traditions to a 
considerable extent so long as the master of works 
could display the distinctive northern features. 
The freedom allowed to native ideas was apparent 
in various features. For instance, one could not 
help being impressed both by the work at the 
Cathedral in Palermo and at the Capella Palatina 
that at this early period the arches were pointed, 
when at the same time our arches in England 
and Normandy were all semicircular in shape. 
As regards the mosaics at Cefalt, they were beau- 
tiful in workmanship and magnificent in design. 
In the view of the chancel exhibited by Mr. Hubbard 
was shown the splendid head and bust of our 
Lord, of heroic size and distinguished outline. He 
was in the act of blessing with His right hand and 
holding the gospels in His left. A similar mosaic 
head and bust was at Monreale Cathedral and at 
the Capella Palatina, and it was also in a church 
at Rome. It might be seen too in other churches 
in Italy. It was a favourite idea to put the great 
Christ above in the vault at the end of the chancel 
in the attitude of blessing the congregation; but 
of all the mosaic figures of the Redeemer none 
were comparable in dignity and divine feeling with 
that at Cefali. Another noticeable peculiarity of 
these figures was that, compared with the size of the 
surrounding figures and the architecture, their scale 
appeared to be gigantic. This might be so, yet 
neither the harmonious arrangement nor the pro- 
portions seemed to suffer. It might be mentioned 
that an etching by Axel Haig had been published 
representing a beautiful view looking from the nave 
eastwards into the chancel and apse, and giving 
the mosaics and the mysterious head of the Christ 
in the vault. As to the execution of these mosaics 
there was little doubt but that they were made in 
Constantinople, whence at that time came the most 
refined and beautiful works of art in all materials. 
At that pericd, as a great many of the Christians in 
Sicily were Greeks, much trade was carried on with 
the eastern empire and its capital. In addition to 
Arabic, Norman, and Italian, Greek was also a 
language greatly in vogue. If time permitted, 
much more could be said on this very interesting 
subject, but he should like to refer to one or two 
other points. The effect of mosaics when com- 
pleted entirely over a church must have been truly 
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magnificent. From rough measurements taken, 
there might have been at Cefalu, say, some sixty or 
seventy thousand feet of mosaic work on its walls, 
and that calculated at £3 a foot would entail an 
enormous expenditure on this class of work. These 
reflections suggested a reference to the Westminster 
Cathedral now waiting for its bare brickwork to be 
covered in the same manner as Cefali, Monreale, 
&e.; and when its still greater wall surface area 
was taken fully into consideration, it was easy to 
surmise that the cost would be enormous before 
this work was accomplished. It was to be hoped 
that the honest brickwork might be left uncovered 
until the best materials and the highest art could 
be brought into play for its decoration. After the 
lecture and remarks following it in praise of the 
great conception, one could not help recalling the 
depression which accompanied the student in his 
studies on account of the neglect and want of 
repair of the fabric of Cefali. The photographs 
showed the desolation of the cloisters, and the 
porch had an insecure appearance. One of the 
main supporting columns required early attention, 
or it would soon fall. The Government, it was 
said, had charge of the cathedral, but as its 
funds were scanty the outlook for the proper 
repair and maintenance of the fabric seemed to 
be a very gloomy one. Mr. Hubbard’s Paper had 
not only been very interesting in its descriptions 
and views, but also suggestive in its speculations 
on the introduction of the pointed arch into 
Northern Europe at a time when that arch was not 
in use. He begged to add his thanks to Mr. 
Hubbard for the pains he had taken and to heartily 
second the vote of thanks to him. 

Mr. MATT. GARBUTT [F.) said that Mr. 
Hubbard seemed to have restricted himself to the 
one point he wished to make ; but if he could have 
told them a little more, particularly about the 
question of workmanship, he might have elucidated 
his subject still further. The last speaker had 
pointed out that the Normans were living on terms 
of friendship with the Saracens, and that they were 
working together in their buildings. That was 
particularly interesting to hear. Those big granite 
columns appeared to be taken from earlier build- 
ings in the way that was common among the 
Arabs at that period in all the countries that fell 
under their control; but looking at the masons’ 
marks Mr. Hubbard had shown them, these at all 
events did not point to Saracen workmen as the 
masons. Nevertheless he noticed there was a 
marked contrast between the masons’ marks shown 
from English buildings and those from Cefalu. 
Among the English examples there was only one 
that had a curved line in it, while there were a 
good dozen among those of Cefali. That pointed 
probably to the different individuals having perhaps 
a little more facility with their tools, and pessibly 
the carving at Cefali would show a little better 
craftsmanship than that farther west at the same 
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period. What struck him very much, however, was 
the last speaker suggesting that the workmen would 
be Saracens. At that period it would probably 
have been found impossible to find a Saracen 
workman who would carve a figure; as a Moham- 
medan he would adhere strictly to the Mosaic pro- 
hibition. Even amongst the masons’ marks there 
was a figure of a man, a most unlikely thing to be 
made by a Mohammedan workman at that time. 


Of course in the carvings gures ap- 


of capitals fi 
peared commonly; and Mr. Hubbard had men- 


tioned that figures were introduced by the Normans 
and had not been used in Sicily before. That point 
might be pressed a little further, especially in view 
of the masons’ marks, as showing that the masons 
at all events were not Saracens. One point he 
should not be inclined to follow Mr. Hubbard in 

viz. that the kneeling figure supporting the sarco 
phagus was a Saracen. He did not recognise the 


costume as that of any kind of Mohammedan in 
any country of which he knew. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. [F’.], said he 
had not been to Cefali, and he had only seen the 
drawings shown them that evening; but in the 
early portion of his Paper Mr. Hubbard had men 


tioned one early church in Palermo which it was 
interesting to have had brought to their notice. He 
referred to the church of San Giovanni dei Leprosi 
which was stated to have been built wly as 
1071. ‘There was a section of it on screen 
showing the pointed arches and a dome erected 
over it. and showing that point d arehes were to 
be found in the earlier Saracenic buildings, and in 


this instance they were utilised in squinches form 
ing the pendentive of the church. Near the church 
of San Giovanni dei Leprosi there was 
chapel built, in imitation of it, at 
cen’s chateau. Ata later period this chiteau was 
rebuilt by the Normans ona larger scale, and there 
was a photograph on the screen showing this very 
important building, of which very little was known. 
The chateau was known as the Castello di Mar Dole 
or Favara. The original chapel was of modest 
height, comparatively speaking, but when the Nor- 
mans built the immense chiteau, finding it would 
hide the chapel which they were enclosing in it, 
they erected a second dome on the top of the 
original dome. There was an inner and an outer 
dome. The lower dome was dated 1063, and the 
upper dome was added by the Normans when they 
erected the larger chiteau. As to the question 
of the Gothic nature of Cefali, there was 
feature which had not been alluded to, and which 
was in favour of its being Saracenic work. The 
nave arches were of two with the very 
In all th 
he upper 
advance of the 
ler, while in 
orde r only 


was a 


second 


tached to a Sara- 


one 


oraers, 


slightest projection between the two. 
Norman or Romanesque work in fact t 
order was always brought 

lower one the whole depth of the ord¢ 
Sicilian work, on the contrary, the upp 
projected slightly. On the 


out 1n 


screen there 
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photograph of a bridge which was built in 11138 
in which there were two orders of arches, the 
plane of the lower order being but slightly recessed 
behind the other. It was very evident that in the 
nave arches of the cathedral at Cefalu they were 
following the Sicilian custom, and he did not think 
they would find that slight recess in any Norman 
building. The style practised by the Saracens in 
Sicily was that which was found in a great many 
churches in the Holy Land. There weretwochurches 
in Syria, probably of about 1120, which were entirely 
vaulted over with barrel-vaults with pointed arches, 
Mr. Hubbard had referred to the very early date of 
the pointed arch in Sicily, but it was not the only 
example, because they knew it came from Egypt, 
and the pointed arch was used in the domes of 
Périgord and the Charente, in the South of France. 
All the domes there were built on pointed arches. 
It was simply a constructive feature ; they found 
that the rounded arch tended to fall in the middle, 
and therefore they introduced the pointed arch. It 
was very difficult to know insome churches, perhaps, 
what inference to draw when one saw a pointed 
arch used. There was one singular fact in connec- 
tion with it, that although the Normans in Sicily 
were the first to employ the pointed arch—probably 
because they employed Saracenic workmen—the 
pointed arch made its appearance later in Normandy 
than in any other part of France. ‘That was also 
a point Mr. Hubbard would have to consider: how 
it was that, if the pointed arch were made use of in 
Sicily at a very early date by Norman workmen, 
Normandy itself was almost the latest country in 
which the pointed urch had been used. Everyone 
would agree that Mr. Hubbard had brought them 
a strikingly interesting Paper. 


THe CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said he very much regretted that his 
friend and colleague Mr. Leonard Stokes had 


been unable to occupy the Chair that evening, 
because he had had the advantage of visiting 
Cefalu, and would have been able to speak about 
the cathedral in a much more able manner than 
he (the Chairman) could possibly do, not having 
previously had any acquaintance with it. They 
had listened to a most interesting Paper, and Mr. 
Hubbard had presented his subject in a most 
graphic and fascinating manner. ‘There could 
be no doubt from what Mr. Hubbard had said 
that this was one of the earliest examples of the 
pointed arch seen in Norman work. The develop- 
ment of the pointed arch from Norman architec- 
ture was a very natural sequence, and the fact that 
this was one of the earliest examples of its being 
used could be explained by the association of the 
Normans in this case with the Saracens, who were 
more or less familiar with the pointed arch. 
That seemed to give therefore a sort of raison 
d’étre for this being one of the earliest examples. 
There was no doubt that most of the masons 
employed in these buildings must have been 
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Saracens, for it was hardly probable that the 
Saracens would have imported all their work from 
so great a distance. He thought there was prob- 
ably too much stress laid on the fact of the 
introduction of the figures into the carving. The 
Saracens, as Mohammedans, would not of course of 
their own will introduce figures into their carving, 
but amongst the Mohammedans there were prob- 
ably individuals who were not so strict in their 
religious views, and who were perhaps more lax 
than they should have been. 

Mr. HUBBARD, in reply, said it had been a little 
difficult for him to follow and note down all the 
criticisms made upon his Paper; but he would 
deal with them generally and summarise them as 
far as he could. The pointed arch was probably 
used in Sicily for something like two hundred 
years before the Normans went there. It was the 
common style of the country, having been, brought 
there by the Moors who came from Kairoan, a city 
lying to the south-east of Tunis. That Saracens 
might have assisted the Normans in building 
Cefalti was quite possible ; but, even granting that, 
he thought it had no material bearing upon the 
point. The point was that at Cefali was a 
building which was virtually a Gothic building 
from start to finish. Whether the labourers were 
all Normans, or some were Normans and some 
Saracens, did not seem to him to affect the 
case. With regard to Mr. Phené Spiers’ remark 
that the peculiar character of Saracenic arches in 
their recessed planes was apparent in the interior 
of the church, he agreed of course that to this 
extent the Saracenic influence might be seen. 
As regards the mosaics, these were undoubtedly 
carried out by Greeks from Byzantium. They 
were not the Greeks of Sicily. The Greeks of 
Sicily had been under the rule of the Saracens for 
something like two hundred years, and though 
they might have maintained their art in geometric 
mosaic, they would, in consequence of the prohi- 
bition contained in the Koran, have lost the art of 
portraying figures. The figure-work in all these 
churches in Sicily was extremely fine, and was 
evidently not the work of a novice. Add to this 
that the whole of the costumes in the mosaics in 
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Sicily were Byzantine and not Roman, in spite of 
the fact that their founders were attached to the 
Roman Church. The crozier, where it appeared, 
had the Byzantine globe at the end, and not the 
pastoral crook. The Apostles appeared in the 
Oriental pallium and not inthe Roman toga. The 
bishops were without their mitres, which were 
universally worn by Roman Catholic bishops, but 
were not adopted by the Greeks. The Greek By- 
zantine custom of exactly portraying particular 
saints in a precisely similar manner, with Greek 
letters, was apparent throughout all the mosaics ; 
they did not deviate from the standard pattern of 
particular saints, thus showing that they were 
anxious not to mislead worshippers by confusing 
their minds. He did not wish to lay any particular 
stress on the fact of the figures appearing on the 
Norman work. He believed ii to be the fact, how- 
ever, that there was no instance of carved or 
mosaic figures appearing in any work in Sicily 
until the advent of the Normans. That figures 
were to be seen in the capitals of many other works 
besides Cefali only suggested that to that extent 
Normans had been employed on these buildingsalso. 
But his main point was that none of these other 
buildings had anything like the same Norman 
or Gothic characteristics which were to be 
found at Cefali. Mr. Seth-Smith had referred 
to the transepts in other churches, but he 
knew of no other church in Sicily where the 
transepts projected beyond the side-walls of the 
church. Monreale was about the same date, but 
there the transepts did not project beyond the side- 
walls of the lateral chancels. He was glad they 
thought his remarks about the masons’ marks 
interesting ; it had been very interesting indeed 
to him to find those marks. He had collected 
some hundreds of them in different countries of 
Europe, and he was sure that the whole science 
of masons’ marks had yet to be worked out. 
That they were to be found on Norman work 
and not on purely Saracenic work was a dis- 
tinctly interesting point, and one which went far 
to prove, what he attempted to sustain in his 
argument, that Cefalii was essentially a Gothic 
building. 
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ON THE ENGLISH ORIGIN OF FRENCH FLAMBOYANT. 


By Francis Bonn [H.A. 


N the Journal des Savants for February 1908 there 
appears a lengthy and generous appreciation of 
- my book on “ Gothic Architecture in England.” 
he writer, Comte Robert de Lasteyrie, is one of our 
Hon. Corresponding Members, and in France, I may 
say, the doyenof mediwvalarcheology. After certain 
preliminary remarks he discusses at length the 
controverted question of the early date of the high 
vaults of Durham Cathedral, which he still declines 
to accept. He also sees difficulties as to the early 
date assigned by me to the choir of Wells Cathedral, 
which he believes not to be anterior, but posterior, 
to that of Lincoln Minster. Finally he discusses 
the statements made by meas to the English origin 
of French Flamboyant architecture. So many 
people in this country, and more in the States, 
still believe that our medieval architecture is but 
a version of that of the architectures of France, 
and find it so inconceivably improbable that France 
should have borrowed from English design, that it 
seems worth while to give in extenso Comte de 
Lasteyrie’s deliberate judgment on the subject. 
Le dernier quart du xii" siécle fut une brillante époque 
pour l’architecture anglaise ; les premiéres années du xiii 





siéele le furent moins, sans doute a cause du régne désas- 


sans Terre (1199-1216). L’art de batir 


reprit tout son essor aprés la mort de ce prince, mais c’est 
cent ans plus tard, sous le régne d’Edouard ITI, que l'art 
anglais a véritablement atteint son apogée. | 
M. Bond a raison de dire que * la grandeur et la prospérité 
de l’Angleterre sous ce régne se reflétent dans son archi- 


alors, en effet, que triomphe ce que 


M. Bond appelle le late decorated style, et que d’autres 
curvilinear style. Ce style dura peu, car il 
n’apparait guére avant 1315 et dés 1350 ou 1360 commence 
i. se manifester le style perpendiculaire, qui ne tarda pas a 
le supplanter et dont la vogue devait persister jusqu’en 


» Mais malgré sa courte durée, il a produit un nombre 

considérable de monuments importants dont les traits les 

plus frappants sont: une décoration d’une richesse, d’une 

exubérance méme parfois excessive, et l’emploi systé- 

matique de la plupart des éléments qui caractériseront un 

peu plus tard notre style flamboyant. | 
Cette particularité, si intéressante pour nous et sur 

laquelle M. Bond insiste avec raison, n’a guére appelé 

l'attention des archéologues francais. Seul, 

M. Enlart en a fait objet d’une sérieuse étude* dont la 

conclusion est que “le style flamboyant nous est venu 


M. Bond va encore plus loin. Pour lui, 


Origine anglaise du style flamboyant dans le Bulletin 
nonumental, t. 1xx., p. 38 et suiv. 
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Flamboyant is nothing but our English ‘ Decorated’ 
carried to its logical issue.” L’Angleterre aurait payé de 
la sorte la dette artistique qu’elle avait contractée vis-a-vis 
de nous a l’époque romane, Car : 

“Just as surely as the Romanesque architecture of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries of England is the imported 
and naturalised Romanesque of Normandy, so surely the 
Flamboyant architecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in France is the imported and naturalised ‘ Late 
Decorated’ of England.” 

Voici comment M. Bond en explique l’introduction en 
France : 

“The fourteenth century to much of France was a period 
of the utmost misery. Just when our own Gothic was 
winning its most brilliant triumphs at Hull, Boston, 
Howden, Selby, Beverley, Carlisle, Lichfield, Wells, Ely, 
France had to pass through the ordeal of the English 
Wars, la Jacquerie, the Black Death, the alienation of the 


Duchy of Burgundy, and the troubles in Flanders. For a 
whole hundred years the English wars went on. French 
Gothic architecture was practically annihilated. Her 


thirteenth-century style ceased to be, and died without an 
heir. In many districts of France hardly a single im- 
portant church was erected in the fourteenth century. The 
history of the period is written plain in many a French 
cathedral—Sens, Beauvais, Auxerre, Amiens, 
Troyes, Senlis, Séez —where the choir and nave are of the 
thirteenth century, but where the works stop and are not 
resumed till the fifteenth century, when at last they get 
their transepts. There is a great interval of time between 
these two periods—an interval so long that there was time 
for the great traditions of French craftsmanship largely to 
die out, so that when the foreigner was at length expelled 
from her soil, and France again was free, she had to make 
copious drafts on the art of England and of Flanders.” 

Je ne sais ce que M. Enlart pense du passage qui précéde, 
mais je m’étonne qu’il n’ait suscité aucune observation de 
la part d’un savant francais bien connu, M. Anthyme 
Saint-Paul, qui vient de publier récemment un intéressant 
article pour réfuter le travail de M. Enlart et soutenir que 
notre style flamboyant est né spontanément du style qui 
Va précédé et indépendamment toute influence 
étrangére.* Il me semble, en effet, qu'il y a beaucoup a 
dire sur cette fagon de présenter la question, et que le 
probléme est plus complexe que ne le pense M. Bond. 

Deux choses sont évidentes: la premiére, c'est que le 
late decorated style ou curvilinear des Anglais offre de 
nombreuses analogies avee notre style flamboyant; la 
s2econde, c’est qu’il a formé chez nos un style 
nettement caractérisé longtemps avant que le flamboyant 
se soit pleinement dégagé chez nous du style rayonnant ou 
géométrique auquel il suecéda. Ce dernier point me parait 
définitivement acquis, car prouverait-on méme que certains 
des monuments sur lesquels cette assertion s’‘appuie sont 
mal datés, il en comme l’a fort justement dit 
M. Enlart, un trop grand nombre dont l'histoire est bien 
établie, pour qu’il soit possible de nier que Je curvilinear 
était en pleine rogue au dela de la Manche « 
soixante ans avant que le flamboyant fit a la 
nous. 

Rien done de plus logique que d’admettre une filiation 
directe entre ces deux styles, surtout si l’on songe au role 
que l’Angleterre a joué dans notre pays sous Edouard II 
et jusqu’au milieu du xv° siécle. Mais est-il juste de 
comparer ce role a celui que les Normands jouérent en 
Angleterre aprés la Conquéte et d'attribuer aux événements 
de la guerre de Cent Ans une aussi grande part dans 
Vinfluence artistique que |l’Angleterre a pu exercer chez 


Limoges, 


de 


voisins 





reste, 


nguaite ou 


mode chez 


* A. Saint Paul, Les origines anglaises du goth que 
flamboyant en France, dans le Bulletin i 
t. Ixx., p. 483 et suiv.—M. Enlart a répondu a cet article 
dans le méme fascicule du Bulletin monumental, p. 511. 
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nous? Je ne le crois pas, car les armées d’Edouard ne 
furent point suivies de légions de moines et d’évéques 
baitisseurs apportant en France les traditions artistiques 
de leur pays comme l’avaient fait les moines et les clercs 
normands que Guillaume et ses successeurs avaient appelés 
ise partager les bénéfices enlevés aux Anglo-Saxons. Ce 
ne sont pas non plus les barons et les chevaliers frangais 
que les défaites de Crécy, de Poitiers et d’Azincourt, con- 
duisirent prisonniers 4 Londres, “ qui observérent beaucoup 
état des arts dans la capitale anglaise” et purent songer, 
i leur retour, & faire bénéficier notre pays de ce qu’ils 
avaient remarqué pendant leur captivité. Ce ne sont pas 
davantage les vaillants capitaines préposés par nos ennemis 
ai la garde des villes ou des chateaux tombés entre leurs 
mains, qui purent contribuer 4 l’introduction du nouveau 
style. Ils avaient bien d'autres soucis que de batir des 
églises, et quand des travaux furent faits 4 quelque édifice 
dans les pays soumis & leur domination, il ne semble pas 
qu’on ait jamais appelé des architectes anglais pour les 
diriger, “car, dit M. Anthyme Saint-Paul, piéces 
d@archives ne manquent pas sur les architectes A partir de 
la tin du xiii siécle; en a-t-on encore signalé un qui soit 
arrivé d’outre-mer pour exercer en France ? ” 

Reste ’hypothése que des architectes francais seraient 
allés voir les ceuvres de nos yoisins et leur emprunter des 
idées nouvelles. M. Bond, s’il y a song*, n’en a rien dit ; 
quant & M. Anthyme Saint-Paul, il la rejette sous prétexte 
qu’ “on ne va guére pérégriner chez l’ennemi, ce qui n’est 
jamais sans désagréments et sans dangers.’ Or, ce 
point, les faits ne lui donnent pas raison. Les guerres qui 
ont désolé notre pays au xiv’ et au xv° siécle n’ont pas 
empéché les relations entre nos artistes et ceux des autres 
pays; histoire de la miniature permet de l’attester. Elles 
n'ont pas davantage interdit Vaccés de l’Angleterre a nos 
architectes, 4 ceux du moins qui habitaient les provinces 
soumises & sa domination. M. Charles de Beaurepaire 
ena fourni une preuve curieuse: c’est un document par 
lequel nous apprenons qu’ Alexandre de Bernevai, le célébre 
architecte de Saint-Ouen de Rouen, se rendit, en 1414, a 
Chellaston prés de Nottingham pour y acheter l’albitre 
nécessaire & lexécution d’un travail dont lVavait chargé 
V'abbé de Fécamp. 

Des faits analogues ont dt se reproduire plus dune fois ; 
il est peu probable qu’ils soient restés sans intluence, et j’y 
verrais plus volontiers que dans les faits politiques allégués 
par M. Bond la voie par laquelle l’Angleterre a pu exercer 
chez nous quelque influence artistique. 

Mais la n’est pas le point le plus obscur. Il y a une 
singularité que M. Bond et M. Enlart ont reconnue tous 
les deux, mais dont ils n’ont point donné d’explication 
satisfaisante. Tous deux nous disent que le late decorated 
style n’a régné en Angleterre que pendant une période de 
temps fort courte et qu'il était passé de mode depuis prés 
de vingt ans quand la France adopta, vers 1380, le style 
flamboyant. Non seulement il était passé de mode, mais 
l'influenee que les Anglais avaient exereée en France sous 
le régne d’Edouard III avait singuliérement décliné; 
lhabile politique de Charles V avait réparé les désastreuses 
conséquences de la bataille de Poitiers et du traité de 
Brétigny, et les Anglais ne devaient reprendre sérieusement 
pied chez nous que plus tard, apres la bataille d’Azincourt 
et l’assassinat de Jean sans Peur. Or a cette date le style 
flamboyant régnait en France depuis un quart de siécle, 
tandis que l’Angleterre le délaissait depuis quarante ans. 
Comment, dans ces conditions, expliquer que nos artistes 
sen soient inspirés alors qu’ils n’empruntaient rien au 
style perpendiculaire qui a produit tant de beaux édifices 
en Angleterre depuis 1360 jusqu’au régne de Henri VIII? 

Cette objection est d’ordre historique ; on en pourrait 
trouver d'autres d’ordre technique. 

Si, par exemple, au lieu de se contenter d’établir un 


les 


sur 





paralléle sommaire entre le late decorated anglais et le 
flamboyant fran¢ais, on examine de prés l’agencement des 
3D 
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votites, le dessin des fenestrages, le prcfil des mo es, le 
style des chapiteaux, on remarque une foule de ditférences. 
L’idée mére dont sont issus les éléments caractéristiques 


des deux styles est bien la méme, mais la facon dont elle 
s’est exprimée chez nos voisins et chez nous différe telle 
ment que M. Enlart a pu écrire des phrases comme celle-ci : 
‘L’Angleterre n’a pas de style flamboyant; on pourrait 
méme dire quelle n'a int dai ecture y res- 
sembli aa 

Mais si cela est vrai, comment peut-on itenir que 


notre style tlamboyant est d’origine anglaise 

M. Bond, qui connait bien notre architecture francaise, 
ne doit pas ignorer que le style flamboyant ne s’est point 
substitué brusquement au style géométrique, que la plupart 
des éléments qui le caractérisent apparaissent peu a peu 


dans nos monuments, et qu’on en retrouve les origines 
bien avant le temps de Charles V et méme d’Edouard IIT, 
car certains existent déja a l'état i dans des 
édifices du xiii® siéele, comme les cat Reims et 


de Beauvais. 
Dés lors, ne serait-il pas p 
di corated stile des Angla S Corres] 





boyant . que son anteriorits b et ] et rela 1S 


incessantes de la France are { terre rs du 


wiv’ siécle ne permettent pas d’admettre ¢ vit reste 
sans influence sur la constitution de notre style fl bow 
mais que cette influence n’a été ni aussi rapide ni aussi 


vrande qu'on serait en droit de le supposer; que plupart 
des éléments qui constituent le style flamboyant existaient 
en germe dans l’architecture du x siécle ; que /’exemple 
de lV’ Angleterre a sans doute é OS € ces germes, 
mats giwil a peu contribué a lew 

Il s’est passé pour le style flamboyant ce qui s’était 
passé, deux ou trois générations plus tot, pour le style 
rayonnant ou géométrique. M. Bond reconnait comme 
tout le monde que les éléments essentiels du st céome- 


plus tot qu’en Angleterre, 
ences qui distinguent 


dans les dé 


trique ont apparu en France 
mais il conclut des nombre 
cette variété de Vart gothique 
s'y est développée indépendamme 
aucun emprunt a l'autre. 

On peut, en renversant les roles, en dire 


ises diffe 
pays, q velle 
l'un ait fait 


+ 
) ins 


t du style 


flamboyant. J,’ Angleterre cette f sap s, comme 
nous lavions précédée pour le style géométriq Dans la 
voie ouverte par nous elle s‘était engagée 4 son heure et a 
sa guise; a notre tour nous l’avo suivie, mais de loin, 
entrainés moins peut-étre par son intluence que par les 
tendances qui se dégageaient, a I’ de tous, des principes 


suivis et des habitudes prises depuis longtemps par les 
constructeurs des deux pays. 

Voila, je crois, dans l’état actuel de nos connaissances, 
ce qu’on peut dire de plus vraisemblal sur cette trés 
intéressante question. On s’étonnera peut-Cctre que je 
parle de l'état de nos connaissances propos de monu- 
ments appartenant a une epoque aussi avaneee du moyen 
ige. C’est qu’aucune période, dans l’histoire de notre 
architecture nationale, n’a été jusquwici a mal étudiée. 


" 
éte, éblou Ss 


Nos écrivains et nos savants, Viollet le-Due e1 
par la splendeur des constructions religieuses du xi 
xiii* siécle, ont prété peu (attention a celles di 


et du 
v’; elles 
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n’ont encore fait lobjet d’aucune étude d’ensemble 

chronologie en est mal connue, et bien rares sont les 
auteurs qui leur rendent justice. M. Bond est de ce 
nombre, et les éloges qu’il aceorde a notre architecture 
flamboyante, la supériorité méme qu'il lui reconnait a 
certains égards, sont d’autant plus dignes d’attention qu’il 
est un admirateur convaincu des édifices anglais, et que 
dans les comparaisons qu’il aime a’ faire entre eux et les 
notres, il lui arrive rarement de donner la _ préférence 
aux notres. Il y aurait 14 encore mati¢re d'intéressantes 
observations, mais cela m’entrainerait sans doute 4 soutenir 
sur divers points des opinions contraires i celles de M. Bond, 
‘t je craindrais que mes lecteurs n’en concussent de son 
ivre une opinion moins favorable que celle que je voudrais 
Je m’arréte done, et pour conclure je souhaite 
qu'il se trouve en France un auteur pour nous donner un 
pendant 4 ce bel ouvrage et un libraire capable de l’¢diter. 


> 


R. pe Lasteynrie. 
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} 
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eur inspirer. 


| have ventured to italicise certain statements 
of Comte de Lasteyrie. Putting them together, 
they form a judgment in which English archeolo- 
gists may entirely acquiesce. They concede— 
1) that the “late Decorated style” of Knegland 
corresponds with the Flamboyant of France; (2) 
that its anteriority is well established; (8) that 
the incessant relations between the two countries in 
the fourteenth century make it impossible that it 
should have remained without influence on the 
constitution of the Flamboyant style of France ; 
but (4) that England contributed little to the 
development of the Flamboyant style in France. 
With this last clause I myself very largely agree. 
[ have already written in my book (page 128, note) 
‘that, whatever the extent of the foreign elements 
admitted by France into her later Gothie, she gave 
them a development all her own, characterised by 
native harmony and elegance.” This concession 
[ am still willing to make. Nevertheless, excep- 
tions to it do exist. We are in possession of work 
done in this country in the fourteenth century 
which most certainly is Flamboyant, not in the 
germ, but in full development. This highly 
developed Flamboyant in England appears very 
seldom in architecture, but by no means infre- 
quently in the applied arts; above all in wood 
carving. he illustration at the head of these notes 
shows some fourteenth-century stallwork in Lan- 
caster Church photographed by Mr. F. H. Crossley. 
I am sure that every French archwologist will 
recognise that Flamboyant design in the tracery 
of this stallwork is not in the germ, but in full 
development. 
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Prizes and Studentships 1909. 

The pamphlet giving full particulars of the 
Prizes and Studentships in the gift of the Institute 
for the year 1909 will shortly be issued to members 
and be on sale at the Institute as usual. The 
prizes and subjects set for competition are as 
follows : 

THE Essay MEDAL AND TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty. 
Subject : “The Influence on Architecture of Mo- 
dern Methods of Construction.” 

THe Merasurep Drawines Mepat Anp TEN 
GUINEAS, open to British subjects under the age 
of thirty.—Awarded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building—Classical or 
Mediwval—in the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

THE SoANE MEDALLION AND ONE HUNDRED 
Pounps, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty.—.Subject : A Casino on the Borders of a Lake. 

THE PuGIN STUDENTSHIP : SILVER MEDAL AND 
Forty Pounps, open to members of the architec- 
tural profession (of all countries) between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five-—Founded to promote 
the study of the Mediwval Architecture of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and awarded for the best 
selection of drawings and testimonials. 

THE Gopwin Bursary: SInveER MEDAL AND 
Sixty-five Pounps, open to members of the 
architectural profession without limitation of 
age.—-I’ounded to promote the study of works of 
Modern Architecture abroad, and awarded for the 
best selection of practical working drawings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. 

THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP : CERTIFICATE 
AND ONE Hunprep Pounpbs, open to members 
of the architectural profession under the age of 
thirty-five.—Founded to encourage the study of 
Architecture more particularly in respect to Orna- 
ment and Coloured Decoration. Competitors 


must submit testimonials, with drawings exhibit- 
ing their acquaintance with colour decoration and 
with the leading subjects treated of in Owen 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 
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THe Tite Prize: CERTIFICATE AND THIRTY 
Pounps, open to members of the architectural 
profession under the age of thirty.—Swbject: A 
Design, according to the Principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for a Covered Arcade 
of Shops 200 feet long connecting two parallel 
streets. 

THE ArtHur Cares Prize: A Sum or Forry 
GUINEAS, open to British subjects who have passed 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination at one sitting 
during 1906 and 1907.—Awarded for the best set 
of testimonies of study submitted for the Final 
Examination, and for studies of Classical or Re- 
naissance, and of Medizval Architecture. 

THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL AND TEN GUINEAS, 
open to British subjects who have not been in 
practice more than ten years.—Founded to en- 
courage the study of Construction. Subject : 
Design for a Landing Stage forming the principal 
approach to a Royal Palace from a Lake. 

THe AsHPITEL Prize: Books vALUE TEN 
Pounps.—Awarded to the student who distin- 
guishes himself the most highly of all the candi- 
dates in the Institute Final Examinations 1908. 


The London County Council and the Institute. 


The following letter, addressed from the Institute 
to the Chairman of the London County Council, 
has been handed in for publication :— 

21st February 1908. 

Sir,—In view of the courteous consideration 
given by the London County Council and its 
ofticials to the suggestions made to them from time 
to time by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
upon architectural matters of public importance, 
we venture to point out how far more usefully 
suggestions of the kind referred to can be made in 
the initial stages of a scheme th m after it has been 
developed. 

We are aware of the difficulties which might 
stand in the way of the formal communication to 
the Institute, as a body, of proposals in their early 
and often confidential stages, when premature pub- 
licity might involve the failure of negotiations still 
in progress or other serious inconveniences ; and 
our desire is to offer our assistance to the Council 
in dealing with the problems constantly before 
them. 

The criticism by an outside body, however com- 
petent, of a scheme which has received the careful 
consideration of its authors, and is often the result 
of necessary compromise in matters which it would 
be contrary to public interest to divulge, is a task 
both ungrateful to us as critics and unfair to those 
who have prepared it. It would, on the other hand, 
be a pleasure to the Institute to be able to give 
their consistent and loyal support to the Council 
in their efforts for the advancement of the art of 
Architecture in London. 

We beg, therefore, to suggest that when such 
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matters as street planning, the design of buildings 
on land leased by the Council, bridges, or monu- 
mental works under the control of the Council are 
under consideration, the Institute might be invited 
to depute one or two of its members—specially 
competent to deal with the particular subject in- 
volved—to confer with the Council or its officers 
charged with the matter, and give their views on 
its architectural aspect. 

Should this procedure be found satisfactory, it 
might be thought desirable at a later period to con- 
stitute an Advisory Committee of a few architects, 
with perhaps a painter and sculptor, whose expe- 
rience and advice could be placed gratuitously at 
the disposal of the Council. This in its turn, we 
may hope, would develop into a body corresponding 
with the Conseil des Bdatiments Civils of Paris, to 
which the architectural development of France 
owes so much. 

Assuring you of the constant desire of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to serve the Council 
in every way which can contribute to the beauty 
of the county they administer, 

We have the honour to be, 
servants, 

Tuos. EK. Cotucutt, 

President R.I.B.A. 
Aston WEBB, 

Chairman Town Planning ¢ ttee RILB.A. 
JoHNn W. SrMpson, 

Chairman Art Committee R.ITLB.A. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 

Hon. Secretary RALB.A. 


Sir, your obedient 


The Flashlight Advertisement Nuisance. 

The increasing nuisance of the flashing electric- 
light advertisements and sky-signs in prominent 
places about London and other of our cities has 
engaged the attention of the Council and of the Art 
Standing Committee of the Institute. The Art 
Committee, by their Hon. Secretaries, have ad- 
dressed a letter on the subject to the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, and 
the Council at a recent meeting passed the follow- 
ing resolution, viz. 

“ That the abuse of public advertising has become 
intolerable, forming a shameful disfigure- 
ment of our cities, and in the case of flash- 
ing signs an added danger to traffic. 
That the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, recognising the great service done to 
the community in the suppression of sky- 
signs by the London County Council, now 
strongly urges them to take measures for 
the stringent control of all public advertise- 
ments.” 

This resolution was communicated to the London 
County Council in a letter from the Institute dated 
the 10th March, and letters of acknowledgment 
have been received from the Chairman and from 
the Clerk of the Council. 
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The late Duke of Devonshire | //./’.|.—The Burlington- 
Devonshire Collection. 


At the General Meeting last Monday the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., referred 
to the loss the Institute had sustained by the death 
of the Duke of Devonshire, one of the most eminent 
of its distinguished class of Hon. Fellows. The 
Institute, Mr. Graham reminded the meeting, was 
especially indebted to the late Duke for his large- 
minded liberality in handing over to its keeping 
the famous collection of drawings and sketches 
known to them all as the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection. This collection, it may be recalled, 
had been lent for exhibition at the Institute in the 
year 1892, and later, through the exertions of the 
then President, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, the 
Duke, by a Declaration of Trust dated the 17th 
December 1894, made over the entire collection to 
the Institute, stipulating that the drawings should 
be open at all reasonable times for the purposes of 
study and reference to members and stucents of 
the Institute, and to any other persons privileged 
by the Council. The original document Mr. Graham 
laid on the table and invited members to inspect.* 
The Trust is a permanent Trust, and is to hold 
good, to quote the document itself, “ until the 
Institute shall be dissolved or shall otherwise cease 
to exist.” Mr. Graham having referred to the 
contents of the Collection, which include drawings 
by Palladio, works by Kent, Vignola, Inigo Jones, 
John Webb, and others, concluded by proposing 
that a letter be written to the late Duke’s represen- 
tatives recording the Institute’s high appreciation 
of the services he had rendered to students of 
architecture by handing over to the Institute in 
perpetuity this rare and magnificent collection of 
drawings. ‘The motion passed by acclamation. 

It has been suggested that a slight description 
of the contents of the Burlington-Devonshire Col- 
lection would interest members who have not yet 
had the advantage of seeing the drawings them- 
selves. Such a description is ready to hand in the 
criticism of the drawings given by the late Mr. 
Penrose in an Address to Students delivered at the 
Institute in January 1895. Quotation is made 
from this Address as far as space permits. Mr. 
Penrose says: 

There are several portfolios containing drawings by 
Palladio, the greater number seeming to be authentic 
works by his own hand. There are also some by Vignola 
and some by Inigo Jones: all these deserve attention. 
Palladio’s drawings mainly consist of a very complete 
series of the ancient remains existing in Rome in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and particularly those 
of the Baths. What is chiefly worthy of remark is the 
style of drawing in these works. 

The buildings are all carefully planned with a good 
supply of the leading dimensions. The principal lines 
only—including, however, everything of importance 


The Declaration of Trust is set out in extenso in the 
Journa for 17th January 1895, pp. 183 sqq. 
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dotted lines. In the elevations and sections, tints, 
usually brown, perhaps sepia, are frequently used to 
denote shadows and recesses—pen-hatching more 
rarely, but, whenever used, very lightly drawn, so as 
not to obscure outlines. Where the scale admits, 
columns and entablatures are carefully drawn, and 
great pains must have been taken to ensure the exact- 
ness of the proportions. The capitals and bases of 
columns are very cleverly indicated, so as to suggest 
roundness in mere outline. Drawings of the Baths of 
Antoninus show some admirably drawn columns and 
entablatures to a good scale, and full detail of enrich- 
ments, with measurements and plumbs (in fact, com- 
plete working drawings); but there is no aim at 
picturesque effect. They are exactly what a carver 
would wish to have. 

There are also drawings of buildings designed by 
Palladio, some, no doubt, by his own hand, treated 
exactly as the drawings of Roman remains previously 
mentioned ; but there are some drawn more mechani- 
cally. Amongst the latter are some made for the 
cloister of the * Convento di Carita da Andrea Pal- 
ladio, Architetto, par Antonio Vesentini Veneto.” 

The Chiericati Palace at Vicenza is well represented 
and accurately drawn. The angle columns—according 
to Vitruvius’s rule, which must have been derived 
from Greek practice—are slightly larger in diameter 
than the intermediate columns. The somewhat un- 
usual feature of impenetrating columns, which 
strengthen the angles of the front projection, has a 
Classical prototype—viz. at Brescia, and also in the 
lately discovered basilica at Lincoln and in some 
Romano-Greek examples in Asia Minor. 

There are, further, a few drawings by Vignola 
which are well worthy attention. They are both 
highly artistic and practical. All is good explanatory 
drawing, and without any tricks of effect. Palladio’s 
drawings have the same practical merits, but a higher 
artistic quality. If the executed buildings of the two 
are compared, Vignola will be found quite to hold his 
own. 

With the Vignola drawings are some by Inigo Jones, 
for the most part more sketchy than the drawings by 
the two Italians above spoken of, but a few are excel- 
lent specimens of draughtsmanship—particularly a 
finished drawing of Inigo Jones’s famous Water- 
gate, outlined in pen-and-ink, and slightly shaded 
by hatched work. This drawing is well worth the 
attention of those who prefer that style of treatment ; 
but the Italian architects chiefly relied on a rather 
slight shading in monotint, which I must consider less 
likely to confuse the form of the outline than pen-and- 
ink hatching. There are several highly finished draw- 
ings by Kent well worth cxamining. They are most 
carefully drawn and shaded—rather too deeply, per- 
haps—in monochrome. 


The Housing and Town Planning Bill. 


The text of the Government “ Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Housing of the Working 
Classes, tv provide for the making of Town Plan- 
ning Schemes, &c.,”’ presented by the President of 
the Local Government Board, Mr. John Burns, 
M.P., was issued last Saturday. The Bill consists 


of 61 clauses, with six schedules, arranged in four 


Officers ; and (4) Supplemental. The following is 
taken from the abstract of the measure which ap- 
peared in The Times last Monday : 

By the first clause of Part I. of the Bill, Part IIT. of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1900 (the 
“principal Act ’’), is extended to every urban or rural 
district, or other place for which it has not been 
adopted, as if it had been so adopted ; and by the next 
clause a local authority may be authorised to purchase 
land compulsorily for the purposes of Part ILI. of the 
principal Act by means of an order submitted to the 
Local Government Board. Any local authority in 
connection with the exercise by them of their powers 
under Part III. of the principal Act may lay out and 
construct public streets or roads on any land acquired 
or appropriated by them for the purpose of that part 
of that Act, or contribute towards the cost. provided 
that the roads are to be dedicated to the public. 
Corporate bodies are empowered to appropriate or 
grant land for housing purposes, and boards of 
guardians are authorised, subject to the consent of the 
Local Government Board, to transfer land for the 
same purpose. The powers of the Local Government 
Board to enforce execution of the Housing Acts are 
defined as follows in Clauses 11 and 12 :— 

11.—(1) If the Local Government Board are satisfied 
(a) as respects any parish in a rural district on the complaint 

of the council of the county in which the parish is situated, 

or of the parish council or parish meeting, or any four inhabit 
ant householders of the parish ; or 
(b) as respects any county district not being a rural district on 
the application of the council of the county in which the 
district is situated, or of four inhabitant householders of 
the district ; or 
(c) as respects the area of any other local authority on the 
application of four inhabitant householders of the area; 
that the local authority have failed to exercise their powers 
under Part III. of the principal Act in cases where those 
powers ought to have been exercised, the Board may, after 
holding a local inquiry with reference to the matter, declare 
the authority to be in default, and may make an order directing 
that authority or, if the Board think fit, in any case where the 
authority in default is the council of a county district, the 
county council, within a time limited by the order, to carry out 
such works and do such other things as may be mentioned in 
the order for the purpose of remedying the default. 

(2) Where the Local Government Board are satisfied as 
respects any parish in a rural district, on the complaint of the 
parish council or parish meeting or any four inhabitant house- 
holders of the parish, that a county council have failed to pass 
a resolution under section forty-five of the principal Act (which 
relates to the powers of county councils), for the purpose of 
remedying any default on the part of the council of the rural 
district, in case where in the opiniou of the Board such a 
resolution ought to have been passed, the Board may by order 
require the rural district council in default to take such pro 
ceedings or make such orders as the Board think necessary to 
remedy the default within the time limited by the order. 

(3) Where an order origmally made under this section on the 
council of a county district is not complied with by that 
council, the Local Government Board may, if they think fit, 
instead of enforcing that order against that council, make an 
order directing the county council to carry out any works or do 
any other things which are mentioned in the original order for 
the purpose of remedying the default of the district council, 
and for the purpose of enabling the county council to give 
effect to the order may apply any of the provisions of the 
Housing Acts or of section sixty-three of the Local Government 
Act, 1894, with such modifications or adaptations (if any) as 
appear necessary or expedient. 

(4) Any order made by the Local Government Board under 
this section may be enforced by mandamus. 

12.—(1) Where it appears to the Local Government Board 
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that a local authority have failed to perform their duty unde 
the Housing Acts of earrying out " iprovement schem 
under Part I. of the principal Act, or have failed t ve eff 
to any order as respects an obstruct building, or t recon 
struction scheme, under Part IIL. of that Act, the B l 
make an order requiring the local authority t emedy the 
default and to carry out any works or do a ther t os 
which are necessary for the purpose under the Hous Act 


within a time fixed by the order. 
made by the Local Gove ent B l und 


(2) Any orde ' 
this section may be enforced by manda 


Part II. of the Bill provides for the 
planning schemes “as respects any land which appears 
likely to be used for building } tl | 
general object of securing proper sanit: 


anenity, and convenience in connection with the lay- 
ing out and use of the land.’ The Local Government 
Board May authoris« a loeal authority (/.e. tl yuneil 
of any borough or urban or rural district) to prepare 
such a town planning scheme “ with reference to any 
land within or in the neighbourhood of their area,” if 


the authority satisfy the Board that there 3 prima 
facie case for making such a scheme. } 
must have the approval of the Board and be si 
such moditications and conditions as 
in Whitehail may impose. One section of the opera 
tive clause of this part of the Bill reads : 





The use of land for building purposes shall he 
of the land for the purpose of providing open spaces, par 
pleasure or recreation gr uunds, or for the purpo f f t 


any work upon the land, whether the t ling 
work or not, and the decision of the I ul G t B d 
whether any purpose is a building purpose or not be fina 
The Local Government Board may prescribe a set 
of general provisions for carrying out the ge 


] 


objects of town planning schemes which shall 
effect as part of every scheme; but the Bill provi 
that special provisions shall in addition be inserted in 
every scheme defining the “a to Which it is to apply 
and the authority who is to bi for it. 
Where land included in a scheme is in the area of 
more than one local authority, the authority 
sible for the exeeution of 
Loeal Government Board directs, 01 
authorities or a joint body constituted 

two authorities exercising different powers under the 
scheme. ‘The procedure le | 
Local Government Board will pi 
co-operation on the part of the local authority with 
the owners and other persons interested in the land 
proposed to be included in the scheme at every stage 
of the proceedings, by means of conferences and such 
other means as may be provided by the regulations.”’ 
The authority responsible for the execut 

may, after giving such notice as may be provided by 
the scheme and in accordance with the provisions of 
the scheme 





respons ble 


respon 
. as the 
local 


specially, on 


oft these 








regulations made by the 


vide * for sec 


Urilne?e 


on of a scheme 


(a) Remove, pull down, or ter y building or ot] work 
which is such as to contravene the scheme, the erection 
or carrying out of which any prov ) of the scheme is t 


been complied with ; or 


(b) Execute any work which it is the duty of perso 
execute under the scheme in any cas¢ ere it 1 to the 
authority that delay in the executi of the ould 
prejudice the efficient operation ol tl s el 

Any expenses in¢ urred by a local authority under this sect 1 
may be recovered from the persons in default in su r 
and subject to such conditions as " be p led b the 
scheme. 

If any question arises whether any building or work con 
travenes a town planning scheme, or whether any provision of 


a town planning scheme is not complied with in the erection 
or carrying out of any such building or work, that question 
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referred to the Local Government Board, and the 
Board shall be final and conclusive and binding 


shall be 
decision of the 
on ull pe rsons, 
Compensation in respect of property injuriously 
iffected by a scheme will be paid by the local authority, 
but the amount will be determined by the Local 
Government Board, as will also the increase in value 
of any property caused by the scheme : 
injuriously 


the operation of a scheme uffects any 


sume time increases the value of certain 





y, and compensation is paid under this section 
L t of the property injuriously affected, the authority 
respons ble for the execution of the scheme shall be entitled 
to recover [rom any 


property is so increased in 
authority 


persons WhlOsS 
value the whole or any part of any sums which the 
so liable to pay as compensation, not exceeding in any 


mount by which the property is increased in value. 
The authority re sponsible for the execution of a town 
planning scheme * may for any purpose purchase any 
land comprised in the scheme by agreement, or be 
> in the 
saine manner and subject to the same provisions as 
be authorised to 
Part ILI. of the 


authorised to purchase such land compulsorily ’ 


’ : 
wm 10Cal 


authority may purchase o1 
land for the purposes ol 
Housing of the Working Act. 1890. Then 
follows an important clause by which the Local 
Board is empowered to order a scheme 


purchase 


Classes 


Government 
to be made or executed: 


If the Local Government Board are satisfied on any repre 
setation that a local authority have failed to take the 
re (julsite steps Tol having a town planning scheme prepared 


uid approved in a case where a town planning scheme ought 
P} 














to be made, or that an authority responsible for the execution 
ra tc l scheme have failed to execute the scheme 
or any } is thereof effectively, the Board may, as the 
case requires, either order the local authority to prepare and 
submit for the approval of the Board a town planning scheme, 
mr ord e authority responsible for the execution of the 


l 
scheme to do all things necessary for carrying into execution 
‘ iy provisions thereof effectively, and any such 
order m be enforced by mandamus. 


This part of the Bill, it is specially provided, applies 
to the County of London, with the County Couneil as 
the local auth rity. 


Protection of Ancient Monuments. 


At the last Meeting of the London County 
Council the Local Government Records and 
Museums Committee reported as follows : 


That recent efforts to save Crosby Hall from destruction 
have shown how defective are the existing statutory pro- 
to the monuments 
buildings of historical or architectural 
stated in our report of February 4, 1908, we have considered 
whether any steps can be taken with a view to preventing 
the demolition of buildings of a similar character to Crosby 
Hall. 

The main provisions of the statutes on the subject are as 
follows:—The Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1882, 
provide s that an owner of any ancient monument may by 
deed constitute the Commissioners of Works the guardians 

monument, and thereupon the Commissioners 
responsible for its maintenance. The Commis 
sioners may also purchase any ancient monument within 
the meaning of the Act, and for this purpose the provisions 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts may be applied, 
except those relating to the purchase and taking of lands 
otherwise than by agreement. These powers were extended 
by the Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1900, which 
provides that where the Commissioners of Works are of 
opinion that the preservation of any monument is a matte) 
ot nublic interest by reason of the historic, traditional, or 


visions rela protection of and 





interest, and, as 


of such 


become 
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artistic interest attaching thereto, they may, at the request 
of the owner, consent to become the guardians thereof, 
and thereupon the Act of 1882 shall apply. The Act of 
1900 empowers the Council of any county to purchase by 
agreement any monument situated in such county or in 
any adjacent county, and at the request of the owner to 
become the guardian of any monument, and to undertake 
or contribute towards the cost of preserving, maintaining, 
such monument. It further provides 
have access to any monument of 
which the Commissioners of Works or any county 
council are the owners, but where such authorities are 
guardians only, then the consent of the owner must be 
obtained. ‘The expression “ monument” means any strue- 
ture, erection, or monument of historic or architectural 
interest, or any remains thereof. Lastly, by sect. 60 of its 
General Powers Act 1808, the Council may purchase by 
agreement buildings and places of historical or architec- 
tural interest or works of art, or undertake or contribute 
towards the cost of preserving, maintaining, and managing 
any such buildings and places. 

We view with very great concern the gradual demolition 
of buildings of antiquarian, historical, and architectural 
interest, and it is clear that some more etfective protection 
for such buildings is needed. We understand that in 
France a schedule is kept of monuments and buildings 
which are deemed worthy of preservation, and that the 
effect of scheduling a monument is that it cannot be 
destroyed even in part or be made the object of any work 
of restoration, repair, or modification of any kind without 
the consent of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts. Somewhat similar arrangements are in foree in 
other countries. We cannot help feeling that had such a 
system been in existence in England, Crosby Hall, which 
Was a unique specimen of London domestic architecture 
of the fifteenth century, would not have been destroyed. 

As pertine nt to the subject, it should be mentioned that 
a Royal Commission has recently been appointed * to make 
an inventory of the ancient and historical monuments and 
constructions connected with or illustrative of the contem- 
porary culture, civilisation, and conditions of life of the 
people of Scotland from the earliest times to the year 1907, 
und to specify those which seem worthy of preservation.” 
We see no reason why the reference to the Royal Commis- 
sion should be restricted to Scotland, and we therefore 
propose that the Council should approach His Mayesty’s 
Government with a view to the inquiries of the Commission 
being extended to, or to a similar inquiry being undertaken 
in respect of, England and Wales. We recommend that 
His Majesty’s Government be approached with a view to 
the reference to the Royal Commission appointed to make 
an inventory of ancient monuments in Scotland, and to 
specify those which are worthy of preservation, being ex- 
tenled to, or a similar inquiry being undertaken in respect 
of, England and Wales. 
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The Sister Arts. 

The President of the Institute, Mr. Thomas E. 
Colleutt, responding to the toast of “‘The Sister 
Arts”? at the annual dinner of the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators, remarked that 
architects generally did not pay sufficient attention 
when they were designing their buildings as to the 
needs of the painters and sculptors, and he was 
afraid also that the sculptors and painters some- 
times did not sufficiently consider the architecture 
they were to decorate. ‘The Royal Institute of 


British Architects, Mr. Colleutt went on to state, 
had a committee sitting considering the advisability 
of holding more or less frequent exhibitions, and 
they proposed to take the advice of other Societies, 
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such as the Royal Academy, the Society of De- 
corators, the Art Workers’ Guild, and other im- 
portant bodies. It would be a very great thing to 
bring painters and sculptors and architects more to- 
gether ; indeed, it was necessary for the advance of the 
arts generally that they should be better acquainted 
with each other’s work. Luckily, there seemed a 
distinct advance amongst the public in the direction 
of wishing to have works of art. The fact that the 
Royal Exchange was being decorated as it is showed 
that the citizens of London desired to have some 
representative modern art in their midst. There 
were some very fine decorations in the Royal Ex- 
change, but unfortunately the light there was so 
bad that a great deal of their beauty was lost. The 
work of decoration in the new Sessions House 
pointed to two lessons—one, where the artist had 
not been in complete accord with the surrounding 
architecture or the architect ; and the other, where 
the artist had fully appreciated what was before 
him, and had kept the decoration absolutely in 
scale with the architecture. Those who had seen 
Professor Moira’s work in the new Sessions House 
would appreciate what he said. 


Proposed Bristol University and Chair of Architecture. 

The Council of the Allied Society at Bristol, at 
a meeting held on 17th March, passed the following 
resolution :—‘ That the Bristol Seciety of Archi- 
tects is of opinion that the establishment of a Uni- 
versity in Bristol will prove highly beneficial to 
the art and practice of architecture in the city and 
district by the additional educational facilities 
offered to those who are being trained as architects, 
and that a Chair of Architecture would tend to 
promote interest in an art that is extremely far- 
reaching in its influence on the amenities of life. 
This Society, therefore, cordially supports the peti- 
tion of the Bristol University College for the grant 
of a University Charter.” 


The Shakespeare Memorial. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
proposed Shakespeare Memorial at the House of 
Lords last week, with Lord Reay in the chair, final 
arrangements were made for carrying out the reso- 
lutions passed by the general committee at the 
Mansion House a few weeks ago. A letter was 
received from the American Ambassador expressing 
his readiness to join the executive committee. The 
particulars of the competition, open to architects 
and sculptors, as drawn up by the advisory com- 
mittee (Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. Thomas Brock, 
R.A., and Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A.), were approved ; 
and it was decided that the sketch designs for the 
first part of the competition must be delivered not 
later than Ist January 1909. The terms are to 
be made known in the Press without delay. The 
committee of selection, who will decide the compe- 
tition, was finally constituted as follows :-—-Lord 
Plymouth, Lord Esher, Sir E. J. Poynter, Sir Aston 
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Webb, Mr. Brock, Mr. Belcher, Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson, and a 
sculptor to be nominated by the American Am- 
bassador. 
The late Stephen Powlson Rees 

Mr. S. P. Rees 4.1], who died on the 15th March 
from acute bronchitis, was born in 1858, and had 
thus just completed his fiftieth year. He was 
articled to the late J. Robinson (Diceesan Architect 
for Lichfield), and afterwards came up to London, 
where he was for some years chief assistant to the 
late William White, F.S.A. He worked for 
the late J. M. Brydon, and was afterwards in the 
oftice of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. About 1892-8 
he entered H.M. Office of Works in. the branch 
having charge of palaces and public buildings, 
first under Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., and later 
under Mr. John 1B. Westcott, M.V.O. Amongst 
the works he carried out were houses at Llyswen, 
Brecon, and at Ealing; Convalescent Home, 
Hampstead ; factory for Mr. 5. Kydd; stabling 
for Messrs. I’. B. Cameron & ¢ and a number 
of shops for Messrs. Stewart & Wright Having 
passed the Institute examination h ted an 
Associate in 1897, and from that date to his death 
was in constant attendance at and took a ereat 
interest in the General Meetings. He was an 
enthusiastic “Mason,” as many of his brother 
architects who are members of the “ Craft’? ean 
testify. Mr. Rees buried in St. Pancras 
Cemetery, Finchley, and leaves a widow and three 
children, the eldest following his father’s 
fession. THos. GARRATT [A.]. 
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The New Zealand Institute of Architects. 
The New Zealand Institute. on 
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advancement of their own interests. but in placing the 
Institute upon a footing which wou d the 
respect and confidence of the public. eference to 
the annual report showed that the Council had unde 
taken a heavy work in the reeasting of their t 
tion and by-laws. In his last address he had expressed 
a hope that during the current year a tion of their 
body with the Royal Institut h Architects 
would become an established fact, but immense 
anount of consideration and negotiation such an 
undertaking involved, and the desire that what 
done should be done as well as was possible, had left 
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the application for aftiliation a matter for the earliest 
period in the following year. As regards the aspira- 
tions of their society for the future, their obligations 
seemed to point to the careful consideration by the 
conncil as to the proper selection, education, and 
training of the young architect who in the future 
would have to maintain the traditions of the pro- 
fession. It should be their duty to encourage, by 
means of scholarships or in other ways, the young 
student whose ability and integrity were to render him 
tit to keep their prefession ranking among the highest 
as a public necessity. Under their new constitution 
and by-laws the scope was very wide for the attain- 
ends by means of examination and 
rewards of merit. He therefore recommended to the 
council that the encouragement of the student should 
receive their most careful and profound consideration. 
He wished also to impress upon members, while 
speaking upon this subject of education, that they 
show that proper confidence in their own 
actions, not only in the use of the arts in which they 
were engaged, but by their personal character, indi- 
vidually and collectively, for that was their real standard 
of utility. Harmony must prevail among them, and 
they must be actuated by a keen desire, not only as 
regards their high and honourable profession to make 
their names and works respected, but that their actions, 
whether in rivalry or otherwise, should be marked 
always by that kindly courtesy and consideration one 
to another which should be the restraining influence 
of their lives. He trusted earnestly that their young 
Institute, born but two years ago, might flourish and 
grow to the irresistible strength of manhood, and form 
that should be a credit to those who 
founded it, and a continual source of pleasure and pride 
to those who should seek its benetits and advantages. 
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MINUTES. XI. 


At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Ses- 
sion 1907-08, held Monday, 30th March 1908, at 8 p.m. 
Present: Mr. Henry T. Hare, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
28 Fellows (including 13 members of the Council), 26 Asso- 
ciates (including 1 member of the Council), and numerous 
visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 16th Mareh 1908 
p. 332 taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Stephen Powlson Rees, 
Associate, elected 1897. 

rhe decease was also announced of the Duke of Devon- 
hire, Hon. Fellow, elected 1892; and the Hon. Secretary, 
having referred to the Burlington-Devonshire Collection of 
Drawings which the late Duke had, by Declaration of 
rrust, confided to the eare of the Institute, the Meeting 
resolved, on the motion of the Hon. Secretary, that a letter 
be written to the Duke’s representatives recording the In- 
stitute’s high appreciation of the services he had rendered 
to students of architecture in making over to the Institute in 
perpetuity this rare and magnificent collection of drawings. 

The following Associates, attending for the first time 
since their election, were formally admitted by the Chair- 
man, viz.: James Westbrook Farmer and Edward Harold 
Waldegrave Harloch. 

\ Paper on THe Carneprat Cuurcn or Cerati, Stctry, 
having been read and illustrated by Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.S.A. F.], a discussion ensued, and a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Hubbard by acclamation. 

rhe proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
10 p.m 
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